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AN EDITOR’S VALUATION OF RELIGION 


Collier’s Magazine under date of August 7 links 
Country, Church and Religion 


RELIcIon is a potent factor in the lives of 
the American people. We hear pessimistic 
words concerning vacant pews at Sunday 
services. The motorcar and athletic sports 
are said to have drained the churches. The 
losses are more superficial than profound. 

Actually the growth of American 
churches has ben uninterrupted during the 
last thirty years. During the ten years 
from 1926 to 1936 nine million new mem- 
bers joined the churches. Every year 
marked an improvement in the position of 
the churches. 

Last year more than sixty-three million 
members were recorded on the church 
lists. One out of every two Americans was 
attached to some church. The proportion 
with church affiliations increased instead 
of diminishing. They who say that the 
churches are losing in the United States 
do not know their America. 

This record of steady growth of church 
membership in this country is in striking 
contrast with the experiences of the 
churches in numerous other countries. 
During the last twenty years the Russian 
government has fought the Russian Church 
as a deadly enemy. The German Nazis are 
engaged in a relentless struggle to subdue 
both the Catholic and Protestant churches. 
They began with war on the Jews. 

Most of the Mexican churches have been 
closed during the past ten years. Religious 
services have been outlawed and simple 
people who congregated for worship have 
been shot down by government troops. 
War on the churches was one of the con- 
spicuous features of the Spanish revolu- 
tion. 


Dictators Repress Churches 


Whenever dictators have seized power 
and suppressed the liberties of the people, 
the churches have been repressed. In these 
countries the alliance between church and 
state was historically close. When political 
power was captured, at once the churches 
were feared and fought. Dictators dread 
any organization they do not control. 

The complete separation between church 
and state established in our Constitution 
has been the great bulwark of American 
churches. The government is a dangerous 
friend of any church in time of change. 
Free churches, wholly unpolitical in sup- 
port and in management, have proved their 
capacity to survive and grow. 

The absurdities of the German fanatics, 
intent upon rooting out Christian teaching 
and re-establishing a worship of the 
ancient mythological divinities, reveal the 
fundamental weakness of the war against 
the churches. Neither an ancient Thor nor 
a modern Hitler is an adequate substitute 
for Jesus. Nor, in the long run, will a 
Lenin supplant the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. Hate is not permanently more de- 
sirable than good will. 

Our churches have been strong and en- 
during because they appealed to the best 
instincts and ideals of a free people. No- 
body has been compelled by governmental 


authority to join any church or to attend 
any religious meeting. Yet half of all 
Americans are counted church members 
and the overwhelming majority, including 
those who attend no services, derive their 
sense of right and wrong from the churches. 

In this country, certainly, religion has 
been the teacher of morality. Our stand- 
ards of right have been expressed and 
upheld by the churches. Back of every 
advance in morality has been the teaching 
of a leader nurtured in one of the churches. 
The history of social reform in this coun- 
try is a record of the activities of men 
and women who were awakened by re- 
ligious experience. 


A Stabilizing Force 


The strength and growth of the churches 
are a great stabilizing influence in our na- 
tional life. The surface differences between 
the various denominations are wide enough 
but the moral ideals upheld are funda- 
mentally the same. Catholic, Protestant 
and Jew teach the ideas of right, of justice, 
of mercy and of the good life. 

The churches have kept their hold in 
America and have continued to grow be- 
cause they fill a basic need in our lives. 
Ideals and aspirations make men different 
from other animals. Merely to live, to 
bring children into the world, to struggle 
for material possession or power has never 
satisfied men, Other needs which only the 
churches have served have always driven 
men to religion. , 

As a people, we have not experienced 
any great religious awakening or been 
stimulated by a widespread religious re- 
vival during recent years. The growth of 
the churches has been unspectacular but 
steady. The appeal has been quietly made 
and quietly answered by the millions in 
the fellowship of the churches. 

There is reassurance in this. So long as 
the American people look to the churches 
for guidance in the problems of life, we 
shall be strong and honorable, good neigh- 
bors to ourselves and to all the world. The 
growth of our churches is a witness to the 
soundness of our character as a people. 

(Permission to reprint received.) 


A MESSAGE FROM THE OX- 
FORD CONFERENCE TO 
THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES 


THE DELEGATES to the World Conference 
on Church, Community and State, as- 
sembled at Oxford from July 12 to 26, 
1937, send at the close of their delibera- 
tions the following message to the churches 
of Christ throughout the world: 

In the name of Christ, greetings. 

We meet at a time when mankind is 
oppressed with perplexity and fear. Men 
are burdened with evils almost insup- 
portable and with problems apparently in- 
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soluble. Even in countries which are at 
peace unemployment and malnutrition sap 
men’s strength of body, mind and spirit. 
In other countries war does its “devil’s 
work,” and threatens to overwhelm us all 
in its limitless catastrophe. 

Yet we do not take up our task as be- 
wildered citizens of our several nations, 
asking if anywhere there is a clue to our 
problems; we take it up as Christians, to 
whom is committed “the word of recon- 
ciliation,” that “God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself.” 

The first duty of the church and its 
greatest service to the world is that it be 
in very deed the church—confessing the 
true faith, committed to the fulfillment of 
the will of Christ, its only Lord, and united 
in Him in a fellowship of love and service. 

We do not call the world to be like our- 
selves, for we are already too like the 
world. Only as we ourselves repent, both 
as individuals and as corporate bodies, can 
the church call men to repentance. The 
call to ourselves and to the world is to 
Christ. 

Despite our unfaithfulness God has done 
great things through His church. One of 
the greatest is this—that, notwithstanding 
the tragedy of our divisions and our in- 
ability in many important matters to speak 
with a united voice, there exists an actual 
world-fellowship. Our unity in Christ is 
not a theme for aspiration; it is an ex- 
perienced fact. We can speak of it with 
boldness because our Conference is an 
illustration of it. We are drawn from 
many nations and from many different 
communions, from churches with centuries 
of history behind them and from the 
younger churches whose story covers but 
a few decades; but we are one in Christ. 

The unity of this fellowship is not built 
up from its constituent parts, like a fed- 
eration of different states. It consists in 
the Sovereignty and redeeming acts of its 
one Lord. The source of unity is not the 
consenting movement of men’s wills; it is 
Jesus Christ whose one life flows through 
the body and subdues the many wills to 
His. 


‘Racial Pride Unrighteous 

The Christian sees distinctions of race as 
part of God’s purpose to enrich mankind 
with a diversity of gifts. Against racial 
pride or race-antagonism the church must 
set its face implacably as rebellion against 
God. Especially in its own life and wor- 
ship, there can be no place for barriers 
because of race or color. Similarly the 
Christian accepts national communities as 
part of God’s purpose to enrich and diver- 
sify human life. Every man is called of 
God to serve his fellows in the community 
to which he belongs. But national egotism 
tending to the suppression of other na- 
tionalities or of minorities is, no less than 

( Continued on page 21) 
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A GREAT COMING EVENT 


The Rev. Henry Manken, Jr., Washington, D. C., Writes of the National Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration, September 17, 1787-1937 


On SEPTEMBER 17, 1787, George Washington, president of 
the Colonial Constitutional Convention, which had been 
meeting in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, since May 25, 
1787, addressed the Continental Congress in part as follows: 
“Sir, we have now the honor to submit to the consideration 
of the United States in Congress assembled, that Constitu- 
tion which has appeared to us the most advisable. . . . In all 
our deliberations on this subject we kept. steadily in our 
view that which appears to us the greatest interest of every 
true American, the consolida- 
tion of our Union in which is 
involved our prosperity, 
felicity, safety, perhaps our 
national existence. . . . We 
hope and believe that it may. 
promote the lasting welfare 
of that country so dear to us 
all, and secure her freedom 
and happiness.” The Congress 
sent this document to the 
thirteen state legislatures, and 
on June 21, 1788, New Hamp- 
shire adopted the proposed 
Federal Constitution and 
completed the number of 
favoring states required by 
Article VII for its full es- 
tablishment. 


The Celebration 

The one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of these national 
events will be celebrated 
throughout a period of nine- 
teen months, beginning Sep- 
tember 17, 1937, and ending 
April 30, 1939. Within this 
period will occur the anni- 
versaries of the signing and 
presentation of the Constitution; of the ratifications by the 
several states, beginning with that of Delaware on Decem- 
ber 7, 1937; of the organization of the First United States 
Congress under the new Constitution on April 6, 1939; and 
of the inauguration of the first president under the Federal 
Constitution, George Washington, on April 30, 1939. 

A special United States Constitution Sesqui-centennial 
Commission has been created by Congress with the Hon. 
Sol Bloom of New York, the Director General. This com- 
mission proposes to carry a commemorative and educational 
program to every section of the United States. Each local 
group is free to arrange its own observance and the Com- 
mission will be glad to render any assistance. Address the 
Hon. Sol Bloom, Director General, House Office, Washing- 
ton,.D, C. 

General celebrations will be featured on September 17, 
1937, naturally, at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, where 
the engrossed parchment was duly signed; on June 21, 1938, 
commemorating the ratification by a majority of the states, 
thus actually effecting an “indissoluble Union” by “inde- 
structible states.” Special state celebrations are being planned 
by the thirteen original states on the anniversaries of the 
ratification by those states. In the rest of the states the 
local observance will be featured on the dates of their ad- 
mission into the Union. The whole celebration will be 
brought to a close on April 30, 1939, by a nation-wide occa- 
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sion “entirely worthy of the past glories and future promise 
of our nation under the charter of its liberties.” 

The Commission has in mind the use of the following 
memorials of the occasion: authentic reproductions of the 
Constitution; educational motion pictures; commemorative 
postage stamps, medals and badges; memorial tree plantings 
under the American Tree Association; distribution of Con- 
stitution poems, music, plays and pageants; art exhibits; and 
certificates of pilgrimages made to Independence Hall and 
the National Capitol, the 
shrines of the Constitution. 
The whole celebration should 
help every American citizen 
and visitor within her gates 
to understand the American 
system of federal and state 
governments under our Con- 
stitutional Law; to realize his 
privileges and obligations, his 
rights and duties as an Amer- 
ican citizen; and to appreciate 
the blessings of freedom in 
our great American Republic. 


The Pennsylvania 
Muhlenbergs 

Peter and Frederick Muh- 
lenberg were native born and 
became Lutheran pastors. 
Peter settled in 1772 in Wood- 
stock, Virginia, and became 
active in the leadership of the 
local political situation that 
led to the Revolution. Re- 
signing his church, he served 
with military distinction in 
the Continental Army. Fred- 
erick became in 1773 a pastor 
in New York City, but siding 
with the American cause had to flee when the British forces 
entered. In 1779 he, too, left the ministry and threw his in- 
fluence in the field of politics. At first he filled Pennsylvania 
vacancies in the Continental Congress. In 1780 he was 
elected to the Pennsylvania Assembly and at the age of 
thirty became its Speaker. Peter also, as a Revolutionary 
soldier of unblemished reputation, became naturally an 
object of political consideration. He was elected to the 
Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. In 1787 Ben- 
jamin Franklin became its president and Peter Muhlenberg 
its vice-president. Inasmuch as Franklin was at this time 
eighty-one years old, Peter Muhlenberg was called upon at 
the age of forty-one to fill the functions of the chief execu- 
tive of the state. 

Both Frederick and Peter Muhlenberg lent their strong 
influence to bring about Pennsylvania ratification (yeas 43, 
nays 23), December 12, 1787, of the proposed Federal Con- 
stitution of this convention, Frederick was its presiding 
officer. As soon as a sufficient number of the thirteen states 
had ratified the Constitution, Philadelphia arranged for a 
great demonstration July 4, 1788. In the procession Peter 
Muhlenberg on horseback headed one of the divisions des- 
ignated in honor of the “Convention of the States,” and 
carried a blue flag inscribed “Seventeenth of September, 
1787.” 

When Pennsylvania sent its eight delegates to the new 
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National House of Representatives, two of them 
were the Muhlenberg brothers. Although they 
were candidates on opposing tickets, and eack 
led his own ticket, they were both regarded as 
Federalists. They left Philadelphia March 2, 
1789, for New York, the National Capital. The 
new Congress was to organize March 4, when, 
however, there were present only eight sen- 
ators and thirteen representatives. The House 
finally assembled April 1, and Frederick Muh- 
lenberg at the age of thirty-nine became its 
first Speaker under the new Constitution. Pres- 
ident Wahhington arrived from Mount Vernon 
later, and was inaugurated in Federal Hall on 
April 30, 1789. It was a great moment in the 
political career of Frederick A. Muhlenberg 
when, as Speaker of the National House of Representatives, 
he with George Washington, President, and John Adams, 
Vice-president, signed the so-called “Bill of Rights.” The 
first ten amendments to the Constitution, popularly called 
the “Bill of Rights,” were strongly urged by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Their ratification by three-fourths of the states was 
communicated to Congress by the President on December 
30, 1791. They guarantee to every citizen the freedom of 
speech, religion, press, of peaceful assembly, etc. Such was 
the influence of these two Lutheran brothers in the critical 
and formative days of our National Government that John 
Adams wrote of them: “The Muhlenbergs turned the whole 
body of Germans, great numbers of the Irish, and many of 
the English; and in this manner introduced the total change 
that followed in both Houses of the Legislature, and in all 
the executive departments of the National Government.” 


The Celebration and Church Participation 


With the library and educational divisions of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Commission, church organizations and religious 
leaders will also participate in the celebration. Congrega- 
tions are requested to appoint special Constitution com- 
mittees and to inaugurate the religious aspect of the cele- 
bration on Sunday, September 19, 1937. The names and 
addresses of the members of such committees should be sent 
to the Director General. A “Book 
of Sermons” is now in preparation 
to which two Lutheran pastors will 
make contributions, the Rev. Dr. 
F. J. Weertz of Des Moines, Iowa, 
and the Rev. Dr. J. B. Baker of 
York, Pa. In answer to a com- 
munication from the Director Gen- 
eral of the celebration, the Rev. Dr. 
F. H. Knubel of New York wrote: 
“T have received your communica- 
tion concerning the one hundred 


tion of the Constitution. It pleases 
me to know that such a celebration 
will take place and I await further 
word from you concerning any 
assistance which I may properly give to you as Director 
General, so far as the United Lutheran Church in America 
is concerned.” 

The propriety of a church participation is evident when 
we recall such presidential statements as the following: 
George Washington: “True religion affords government its 
surest support.” Grover Cleveland: “The reception of the 
teachings of Christianity results in the purest patriotism, in 
the most scrupulous fidelity to public trust, and in the best 
type of citizenship.” Calvin Coolidge: “Unless our people 
are thoroughly instructed in the great truths of religion, they 
are not fitted either to understand our (American) institu- 
tions or provide them with adequate support.” The generic 
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Protestant conception of the functions of the 
Christian in the state as set forth in the XVI 
Article of the Augsburg Confession needs to 
be more generally appreciated by many within 
and without the church. And the story of the 
Lutheran Muhlenbergs of Pennsylvania who 
helped so well to lay the foundation stones in 
our temple of American liberty and national 
government should not be forgotten in this 
celebration. Their example should quicken us 
as Lutherans to a larger participation as citizens 
in the affairs of the state, and to inspire us as 
Lutherans to bring as citizens our Protestant 
Evangelical principles to bear in an effective 
way upon the more modern problems of the 
American state. 


GERMAN CONFERENCE AT EDMONTON, 
ALBERTA, CANADA 


Reported for “The Lutheran” by Pastor E. G. Goos, Dresden, N. D. 


A REGISTRATION of some seventy members marked the 
meeting of the German Conference at Edmonton July 30 
and 31. The Tappert brothers, C. R. Tappert, D.D., editor 
of the Lutherischer Herold; E. A. Tappert, D.D., Executive 
Secretary of the Linguistic Department of the Board of 
American Missions; and Gustave Tappert, D.D., pastor of 
a congregation in New York City, made the long journey 
by automobile. Others in attendance were the congenial 
Pastor W. F. Herrmann; the energetic secretary of the Com- 
mittee for German Interests, the Rev. Robert Ischinger; 
Pastor Frederick Schott of Elizabeth, N. J.; Pastors Cron- 
miller, Gormann and Tuerkheim of the Canada Synod; the 
Rev. Paul Schmieder, son of Western Canada’s pioneer Ger- 


man Lutheran pastor, and most pastors of the Manitoba 


Synod. 

The officers for the biennium are C. R. Tappert, D.D., 
president; the Rev. Robert Ischinger, vice-president; the 
Rev. William F. Herrmann, secretary; the Rev. Paul 
Schmieder, treasurer. 

The editor of the Lutherischer Herold presented a paper 
on “Christian Literature for Our German Congregations.” 
How little use we make of the fine literature the church 
provides for us in the Lutherischer Herold and Der Missions- 
bote. The members of conference pledged: themselves to a 
better distribution of these publications. 

Pastor Herrmann sketched Inner Mission work in its 
various phases and encouraged the brethren to move on to 
greater accomplishments in this field, so sorely neglected in 
Canada. Missionaries A. Goos and G. Weidenhammer pre- 
sented the problems of Home Missions in the Canadian 
Northwest. The missionaries of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, scattered over the wide expanse of western Canada, 
are as much in need of our prayers and of personal contact 
with the church through its representatives, as of the sup- 
port in salary by the Board of American Missions. Again 
and again it was emphasized how much the contact of the 
German Conference and of the field workers, Mrs. Mabel 
Fenner and Dr. C. H. B. Lewis, have meant for the brethren. 

The conference resolved to request the church through its 
Parish and Church School Board and its Board of Publica- 
tion, to have at least the literature of the primary depart- 
ment of “The Christian Life Course” published in German. 
The Executive Committee of the conference was entrusted 
with the provision of tracts and other literature for the 
edification of German congregations. 

Many pastors of the conference were given an opportunity 
of visiting surrounding congregations and missions on the 
Sunday following the meeting; others renewed old acquaint- 
ances, or took time to see more of the northern metropolis. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


North Carolina’s “Lost Colony,” planted by Walter Raleigh 
in 1587 on Roanoke Island, is celebrating its thirty-fifth 
anniversary (July 4—September 6). A fort, a few log houses 
and a palisade of juniper logs have been erected to repro- 
duce this ill-fated colony of 121 men, women and children, 
and to greet the flood of expected visitors this summer. 
August 13 “the first recorded religious service of the Prot- 
estant faith on this continent” will be noted in a fitting 
manner. (This seems, by the way, to have forgotten the 
earlier Protestant services held by the Huguenots in Florida 
several decades before.) Yet the center of interest will be 
the celebration August 18 of the birthday of Virginia Dare, 
“the first English child born in America,” the known record 
of whose life is limited to nine days. Her grandfather, Gov- 
ernor White, who sailed August 27 to get further help for 
the colony, returned in 1591 to find the settlement deserted, 
and only the name “Croatan” (the name of an island now 
known as Hatteras) carved on a tree. However, there were 
no traces there of the colony, and no further knowledge of 
the fate of the child. This incident of colonial frustration 
has continued to hold a romantic interest for the historian 
and novelist. Incidentally it has furnished employment for 
many—January 1934 to the present—for this restoration. 
The project was begun by the CWA; then transferred to the 
ERA, and at present is being finished by the WPA. The 
continuance of the “lost colony” reproduction is being con- 
templated as a national monument, under the care of the 
National Park Service. 


National Skeletons, Rattling in Fear, are to be quietly 
stowed away in Washington. Just as our State Department 
was about to publish some “secret diplomatic correspondence 
of latter years,” strenuous objections were received from 
several unnamed “leading powers,’ who thought “fifteen 
years is too close to current events, and will not agree to 
releasing for publication” these bothersome documents. The 
real reason is that these governments have been seriously 
embarrassed by the disclosures of some of our earlier pub- 
lications; so now they want documents withheld until “many 
of the international figures who wrote the notes, or played 
leading roles in the events, will have passed from the scene.” 
Of course, this is a species of “face-saving,” but it provokes 
the suggestion that nations, like individuals, should not say 
or do the things that shame them. 


Cool Breezes Blow Over the Summer Swelter at the very 
thought of Dr. Levine’s suggestion that “millions of the white 
race will some day find an invigorating home in the Far 
North.” Dr. W. E. Levine of Omaha, just embarking on a 
fourth Arctic research trip, avers that “new areas will have to 
be opened for human habitation,” because the world’s popula- 
tion is steadily increasing by 20,000,000 people yearly. The 
proposition will be attractive to hot-blooded folks, but Dr. 
Levine is too optimistic, for Geneva reports that the world’s 
population has decreased during the last two decades—for 
obvious reasons; and, while many nations have started 
frantic campaigns for babies they want them only for 
slaughter on battlefields. Besides, what of progressive in- 
industry? Think what such a program as Dr. Levine’s would 
do to air-conditioning! 


Liberia, the Nonagenarian, is Celebrating its birthday. 


This republic, formed under American auspices as a home. 


for freed slaves, has had a varied and precarious existence. 
Blessed with rich resources, and frequently cursed with a 
shiftless and corrupt internal government, Liberia’s inde- 
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pendence has often been threatened by the covetousness of 
European nations. The one cloud that darkens her horizon 
at present is the fear that Germany and Poland—though 
mutually opposed as rivals—might eventually establish an 
economic, if not a territorial, overlordship through their 
domination of Liberia’s largely undeveloped commercial 
resources. However, the present American industrial de- 
velopment, chiefly in rubber, would offer a serious obstacle 
to such domination. Just now Liberia is enjoying unusual 
prosperity, due to the wise and efficient administration of 
President Edwin Barclay. He has greatly improved the in- 
ternal revenue, under the guidance of American administra- 
tors, and has succeeded in persuading many of the younger 
natives to take up scientific agriculture instead of politics as 
a profession, and to standardize their coffee, pineapple and 
other products, in order to compete successfully in world 
markets. 


Turning Temples Into Tanks, and altars into anti-aircraft 
guns, may be taken as the modern “re-version” of a classic 
peace-quotation from the Bible. Just the other day (July 
5) the “Temple of Humanity”—confiscated when the Hitono- 
michi sect was suppressed by an outraged government be- 
cause the head of the sect was being worshiped as a living 
deity—was sold under the auctioneer’s hammer to furnish 
scrap iron for Japan’s increasing navy. An Osaka junkman 
outbid 3,000 other iron dealers who had flocked to the sale. 
He paid $150,000 for the privilege, with the hope that he 
might resell the temple’s massive framework to the navy 
at a profit. : 


A Heartening Sign of Recurring Sanity, with respect to 
the hysterical hunting of “communists” among the teaching 
fraternity, occurred recently in Washington. “The Little 
Red Rider,” so-called because it referred to Communism 
and was tacked on a District of Columbia appropriations 
bill, was railroaded through Congress during the hectic days 
of that “scare” in 1935. The “rider” demanded that all D. C. 
employees of the schools—clerks and janitors as well as 
teachers and superintendents—must turn in monthly state- 
ments, certifying that they had neither taught nor advocated 
Communism, in school, or out, before their salary checks 
would be issued. Its folly was apparent as soon as the law 
was passed. One teacher reported being threatened by a 
refractory pupil because she mentioned the Soviet Republic 
in a geography lesson. The demand for the “rider’s” recall 
began in the Senate within the year, and eventually won 
last month the agreement of the House to its abolition. 


Germany is Being Urged to Use the financial strangle hold 
on her recalcitrant churches to enforce submission to her 
will. In the magazines of General von Ludendorff, advocate 
of a return to Teutonic paganism, Walther Loehde states 
that the Bavarian churches have received 140,000,000 marks 
from their government since 1933. Ludendorff is impatient, 
for this process of financial scaling down has been going on 
for some time. His mouth-piece, Loehde, let it out that the 
Bavarian “churches had received 167,900,000 marks” in 
1928-29, “in addition to many millions collected from other 
sources.” This is made to look like an oppressive tax upon 
the straitened means of the poor peasant. However, the 
camouflage is not needed. Alfred Rosenberg “supreme pontiff 
of neopaganism,” recently (July 18) revealed that the Nazi 
“church policy aims at the slow but steady absorption of 
Christianity,” crystallizing a situation in which “patriotism 
and religion are one and the same, the service of the Father- 
land is divine service, and he who loves Germany loves 
God.” For this reason the earlier trend of Nazi leaders to 
quit the church has been discouraged, since it is expected 
that they will soon be at home just where they are. Of 
course it is trite, but Rosenberg should be reminded that 
Christianity, is an anvil that has worn out many hammers. 
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St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, where 
devotions were held 


The Archbishop of Canterbury calling 
the convention to order. Vice-pres- 
idents occupy seats near him 


Into HISTORY has passed the Oxford meeting of the Uni- 
versal Christian Council on Life and -Work, held July 12 to 
26, in this city of medieval colleges. But into the future will 
pass the frank, realistic and Christian discussion of the 
theme: Church, Community and State with all the inter- 
linking problems. In the judgment of those who have at- 
tended others, this is the most significant ecumenical con- 
ference ever held. For many years the reports and discus- 
sions of them, and the courageous utterances of world schol- 
ars, churchmen, laymen, and women, will penetrate into all 
parts of the civilized world. 

With the many nations experiencing tensions within and 
without, the imagination was awakened as one watched the 
delegates from some forty-five countries entering the ancient 
Sheldonian Theatre. Here were three leaders of Chinese 
youth: T. Z. Koo, Francis Wei, and Timothy Ting-fang Lew 
alongside Paul Susumu Nishida of Japan at the very mo- 
ment when near Peiping troops of their national armies were 
fighting. Here were a group of Russians in exile. Here was 
the purple-clad figure of Dr. Azariah, Bishop of Dornacal 
in South India, standing beside a young Indian student. 
Here was the black-bearded Patriarch of the Assyrian 
Church who is spiritual head of that harassed people who, 
since the war, have been hunted from Turkey to Russia, 
from Russia to Iran, Iran to Irak, where, since the British 
withdrew from the mandate, they have been slaughtered by 
the Arabs. Here were the black-robed, bearded leaders of 
the ancient Orthodox Church like Dr. Germanos, Arch- 
bishop of Thyatira, the Bishops out of Yugoslavia, and 
the brilliantly robed Archbishop Stephan of Bulgaria, stand- 
ing in striking contrast to the business dress of the dele- 
gates from the United States. : 

According to the list of delegates, there were 279, includ- 
ing 11 women, official and 101 co-opted delegates with 12 
representatives from ecumenical movements. In addition 
there were 230 associate and 99 youth delegates. There were 


10 abe translators, 18 ushers, 20 members of the office 
staff. 


Lutherans Present 
Official Lutheran delegates were present from the coun- 
tries of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Finland, Holland, 
Hungary, India, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Poland, Rumania, 
Sweden, United States, and Yugoslavia. As for the four mil- 
lion Lutherans in the United States, only the Augustana 
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Synod sent delegates in the persons of President Conrad 
Bergendoff, Augustana College and Seminary, and the Rev. 
Clifford A. Nelson, St. Paul, Minn. Among the delegates 
from Sweden was Mrs. Anna Soderblom, wife of the late 
Archbishop Nathan Soderblom, under whose leadership the 
first Conference on Life and Work was held in Stockholm 
in 1925, and on the sixth anniversary of whose death the 
Oxford Conference opened. She was the only Lutheran 
woman present as an official delegate. 

As associate delegates, without any official appointment, 
there were the Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Trexler of New York 
City, the Rev. Dr. W. A. Sunday of Brooklyn, Mr. James 
Claypool, Augustana College, and the Rev. Dr. Gould 
Wickey, who was accompanied by Mrs. Wickey. Dr. Trexler 
presided at one of the meetings of associate delegates, and 
Dr. Sunday was a member of the steering committee. The 
Rev. Stewart W. Herman, Jr., pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin, acted as an usher. 

Lutherans were not absent from. the youth visitors. Here 
was found Mr. E. K. Nelson, Marquette, Kan., a member of 
the Augustana Synod. ‘ 


The Purpose of the Conference 

The purpose of the Oxford Conference was not to nego- 
tiate or discuss terms of church union, nor to precipitate ef- 
forts by spectacular display of unity, but rather, to realize 
the urgency of the challenge of the world situation, and in 
face of that challenge to realize in things both outward and 
inward the underlying unity of all Christians. With such a 
purpose, justifiable fears were dispelled and extravagant 
hopes were discouraged. But this conference did not spring 
full-born; it was simply ‘one milestone in a purposive pil- 
grimage’ under God. From the World Missionary Confer- 
ence in Edinburgh in 1910 initiatives were started which 
have carried through a series of conferences which bear the 
names of Stockholm, Lausanne, and Jerusalem, and now 
will pass on through Oxford and Edinburgh to the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in Hangchow in 1938 and the 
World Christian Youth Conference in 1939. 

Over three years ago, under the leadership of Dr. J. H. 
Oldham, England, there developed a mobilization of out- 
standing Christian scholars (including some Roman Cath- 
olics) in political philosophy, church history, theology, and 
history for a pooling of the products of research, intellectual 
wrestling, and moral and spiritual insight. Among this group 
of eminent experts were Sir Alfred Zimmern, Prof. Emil 
Brunner,. Dr. T. Z. Koo, Prof. Ernest Barker, Dr. R. H. 
Tawney, Prof. John Bennett, Mr. Y. T. Wu, the Marquis 
of Lothian, and Mr. J. V. Wilson of the League of Nations. 
Dr. John R. Mott acted as chairman of the Business 
Committee. 

Speakers and Speeches 

During the first week of the conference, while the various 
sections were working on statements to be presented for 
discussion and action, the delegates heard numerous out- 
standing thinkers and churchmen. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury as one of the presidents 
of the conference said: “The essential Gospel has not 
changed, but the presentation of it must change with the 
ever-changing world in which we live. Its claim to be in 
itself unchanging is vindicated by the fact that in its.relation 
to life it is always changing. In the movements of today, it 
is our duty to disentangle the evil, not to denounce, an 
to discern and encourage the good.” : 
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Dr. T. Z. Koo spoke as a citizen of a part of the world in 
which western imperialism, nationalism, and racialism have 
expressed themselves for at least seventy-five years. If the 
West, he said, is awakening to the pagan nature of its sec- 
ular culture, we in the East have long ago harboured the 
same suspicion. 

In an illuminating interpretation of the American approach 
to the conference Prof. H. P. Van Dusen, Union Theological 
Seminary, said that America looks to the conference for a 
message born out of wrestling with a mad world, with our- 
selves and with Christ, and for an organized movement that 
would as a corporate instrument give continuous expres- 
sion to God’s living word. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot, author of “Murder in the Cathedral,” re- 
sisted the idea of attempting to eradicate all differences. 
The different communions in the ecumenical movement, by 
trying to learn about each other, will learn more about 
themselves. He urged the churches to engage in the slow 
process of growing together, the reintegration of group per- 
sonalities. Common action for social justice need not wait for 
union. 

In Periods of Despair 

Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminary, in 
a brilliant address declared that, throughout the spiritual 
history of man, the profoundest insights have come to men 
when they despair of themselves, illustrating with the proph- 
ets when Israel was destroyed, Augustine when the Roman 
Empire ceased to give meaning to life, and Luther and 
Calvin when Catholic civilization was crumbling. 

Prof. Emil Brunner of Zurich, one of the five outstanding 
thinkers of the conference, said, “The wisdom of this world 
is bankrupt. The Christian Church has no right to lay 
down a social program. Good is God’s gift due to His grace. 
The distinction between Christian ethics and any other sys- 
tem lies in the all-embracing relation between human action 
and the generous divine action. To make a sinful man good 
the personal center itself must be cleansed by faith, which 
is simply the reception of divine love.” 

Dean W. R. Matthews of St. Paul’s Cathedral contended 
that “the teaching, person and work of Christ together form 
a revelation of the good life.” In Christ God shows us the 
good. We recognize it as true revelation because it har- 
monizes with the thoughts we already have, as men created 
in the divine image. 

In discussing the significance and function of the church, 
the Rev. William Paton, secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, said that the church is essentially different 
from all other societies because it is rooted in the purpose 
of God, although on the human side stained by pride, malice 
and fear. “Anti-semitism,” he declared, “is rotting the life 
of the church in many lands. Where this happens the 
church’s witness to her Lord is at an end. It is not merely 
that a limited Christianity persists; it is not Christianity 
at all.” 

The Rev. Justin W. Nixon, professor-elect of theology 
and ethics at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, found 
among the characteristics of the church the consciousness 
of a supra-human moral order and a relationship with a 
super-natural power fused in a God of righteousness and 
love and calling for commitment, decision, and a discipline 
of life. 

Speaking from the point of view of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, Prof. Stefan Zankov of Sofia said that the cause 
of ecclesiastical nihilism and of the crippling of Christendom 
is the setting of a visible head of the church in the place of 
Christ, and the suppression of the divine-human com- 
munity of love within the church. The task of the church 
is to lead back the perverted relationships of human society 
to their original divine-human harmony. 

Dr. S. McC. Cavert, general secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in America, realistically described the exist- 
ing separation within the church and pleaded for active 
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mutual aid of the Christian community anywhere and 
everyhere. 
Moving Moments 

When representatives of all Protestantism from more than 
forty countries, in the Sheldonian Theatre built in 1669, with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair, sang at the open- 
ing of the conference, “A Mighty Stronghold is Our God,” 
it was a moment few will forget. 

When these same representatives come together morning 
and evening in St. Mary’s Church for prayers one must 
believe in the Holy Christian Church. 

When the choir of the Russian Orthodox Theological 
Academy of Paris sang in a special concert, they did more 
than many books and addresses to interpret to the West 
the wonder and worship of Eastern Christianity. 

When the conference voted the special message “To Their 
Brethren in the Evangelical Church in Germany” and 
prayed God “to bless you, and to guide and comfort you 
in your afflictions,” tears filled the eyes of many delegates 
who rejoiced “that once again it has been proved that a 
faith born of sacrifice is counted worthy of sacrifice.” 

When Bishop Otto Melle of the Federation of Protestant 
Free Churches in Germany arose to declare that he and the 
Rev. Paul Schmidt, director of the Federation of German 
Baptists, had sent a letter to the business committee with- 
drawing their support of the message sent to the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany, he added, “God, in His prov- 
idence, has sent a leader who was able to banish the danger 
of Bolshevism in Germany and rescue the nation of sixty- 
seven million people from the abyss of despair into which 
it had been led by the World War, and to give the nation a 
new faith in its mission and in its future.” 

When the Archbishop of York presented the report of the 
Committee of Thirty-five giving suggestions for a World 
Christian Council, merging the movements known as “Faith 
and Order” and “Life and Work,” the conference with loud 
and prolonged applause gave their consent. 

When five prominent members of the conference were 
honored by Oxford University at a special convocation, the 
delegates and visitors witnessed the conferring of the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa, upon the Archbishop 
of Upsala (Dr. Erling Eidem), Dr. William A. Brown of 
New York, Prof. Stefan Zankov of Bulgaria, Prof. Emil 
Brunner of Zurich, and Dr. J. H. Oldham of England. 

When a Lutheran, Dean Ingve Brilioth of Sweden, 
preached in the University Church, St. Mary’s; a Congre- 
gationalist, Dr. W. A. Brown spoke at St. Aldate’s; and the 
Holy Communion was administered to all the official dele- 
gates in St. Mary’s Church with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury acting as celebrant, and to the associate delegates and 
youth visitors in St. Aldate’s with the Bishop of Chichester 
as celebrant, something happened to a narrow denomina- 
tionalism and the hearts of men sensed the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Courageous Reports 

After a week of creative co-operative thinking on the 
part of the various sections into which the delegates were 
divided, the reports were ready for consideration at plenary 
sessions. These reports were generally in summary form, 
awaiting the suggestions and recommendations from the 
whole conference before the final forms were completed. 
The least that can be said about them is that they are cour- 
ageous. ,While many individuals wished for more radical 
statements, there was general agreement that never has an 
international conference spoken so frankly. Brief quota- 
tions will give a picture of the trend of thought. 

In the statement on “The Church and the Community,” 
the church is called upon “to proclaim the truth that the 
disintegration of society has one root cause. Men have fallen 
away from God in sin. Human life is falling to pieces be- 
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THE CHURCH AND MOTION 
PICTURES 


A “First Article’ by Ted Stump,* Secretary of the Motion Picture 
Department of the National Lutheran Council 


Iv HAS BEEN SAID that “There exists today no means of in- 
fluencing the masses more potent than the cinema.” The 
truth of this statement cannot be challenged, and whether 
our ministers are lukewarm in their attitude toward motion 
pictures or out and out opposed to them, the fact remains 
that a large percentage of our church members are attend- 
ing them regularly. We therefore cannot ignore them; nor 
do we believe that preaching against them has any appre- 
ciable effect. It is very clear to all of us that whether we 
approve of it or not, our members are attending and are 
being influenced by motion pictures. It is equally evident 
that there is very little that we can do to prevent them. 
It is therefore logical for the church to exert its every in- 
fluence to see that motion pictures of a high moral type 
are produced and to support them wholeheartedly as they 
are released. 

The motion picture producers are business men. They are 
in business to make money. They are only too willing and 
anxious to produce the type of pictures which the public 
will support. As in all kinds of business, it is the law of 
supply and demand. The motion picture producers will sup- 
ply what the public demands, and the church can play a big 
part in increasing the demand for the better type of pic- 
tures; but this will only be effective if reflected in the re- 
ceipts at the theatre box offices. It is our opinion that the 
church has two distinct obligations to fulfill: First, to co- 
operate with the motion picture producers in every possible 
way which will tend toward the production of pictures of a 
high moral influence; and second, to urge their support at 
the box office. In other words, since we cannot prevent our 
members from attending and being influenced by motion 
pictures, it is certainly logical that we should do everything 
possible to make this influence an influence for good. 


Demoralizing Pictures 


As far back as 1927 the motion picture industry recog- 
nized the great influence they were wielding on the public 
and they adopted a resolution whereby they agreed to ex- 
clude from any and all pictures any reference to profanity, 
nudity, drugs, white slavery, sex, ridicule of the clergy, and 
willful offense to any nation, race or creed. They further 
agreed that special care should be exercised in the manner 
in which the following subjects were treated: the use of the 
flag, international relations, arson, the use of firearms, theft, 
robbery, brutality, murder, smuggling, third-degree meth- 
ods, actual hangings or electrocutions, sympathy for crim- 
inals, sedition, cruelty to children and animals, the sale of 
women, rape, first-night scenes, seduction, marriage, exces- 
sive or lustful kissing, ete., etc. This early effort to effect 
proper and voluntary regulation was not effective to any 
great extent because it did not receive public support. Pic- 
tures made with little or no attention to the terms of this 
resolution received wide acceptance on the part of the pub- 
lic while pictures made with a sincere effort to abide by this 
resolution were “box office flops.” Yet, the need for self- 
regulation was so great in the minds of some of the pro- 
ducers that in 1930, the industry went a step further and 
bound themselves together in what was known as “The Pro- 
duction Code.” 

This code during the first four years following its adop- 
tion—from the spring of 1930 until the summer of 1934— 
failed to accomplish the measure of regulation the product 
needed. There are several reasons for this, but the principal 

* Mr. Stump is the son of the late Dr. Joseph Stump, president of the 
Northwestern Seminary, author of ‘“‘Stump’s Catechism” and other books. 
Ted Stump is a graduate in theology, but owing to circumstances he 


yielded his opportunities to receive a call from classmates and became 
manager of a movie theatre. 
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one was that there was not sufficient pressure and support 
of public opinion to encourage or compel the industry at 
large to conform to the letter and the spirit of its regula- 
tions. There was a lack of adequately crystallized recogni- 
tion on the part of the public of the need for effective and 
thorough regulation. A great part of the public was thought- 
lessly satisfied or indifferent. During this period many pic- 
tures appeared which were of decidedly low moral stand- 
ards. Typical of these were such pictures as “Baby Face,” 
“’m No Angel,” “Possessed,” ‘“Red-headed Woman,” “So 
This is Africa,” and others of similar character. 


Legion of Decency 

What had been for several years a widespread and 
smouldering dissatisfaction with the moral and social in- 
fluences of motion pictures was whipped into a flame of pro- 
test by a campaign launched under the direction of the Cath- 
olic Bishops of the United States in the spring of 1934. The 
Catholic campaign to which several other religious and social 
groups lent co-operation bore the title “The Legion of 
Decency.” An immediate effect of this campaign was the 
organization of public opinion into an insistent demand for 
improvement in the moral character of films. It was made 
plain through various means and methods that millions of 
American citizens willed that harmful influences in films 
should be curbed and eradicated. This weight of public 
opinion led the motion picture industry to apply the Pro- 
duction Code in a spirit and with a determination not pre- 
viously experienced. : 

The improvement in the moral character of motion pic- 
tures during the past three years has been outstanding and 
it is a credit to the industry that they were equipped and 
willing to act as soon as they were assured of public sup- 
port. Pictures have been growing steadily better and backed 
by public opinion such pictures as “Green Pastures,” “Mag- 
nificent Obsession,” “The Lost Horizon,” ete., have been 
among the heaviest grosses at the theatre box offices. They 
have fulfilled the Production Code and abide by it to the 
fullest extent. Today, the motion picture represents the 
highest form of entertainment. Decency in motion pictures 
has at last been obtained. We do not claim that they are 
perfect and that nothing objectionable ever appears, but on 
the whole the moral tone of all pictures is high and will con- 
tinue to improve as long as this type of picture is supported. 

Thus the church has a definite obligation. When an out- 
standing picture is released based on Christian concepts of 
morality and ethics, it should receive the strong support of 
the clergy and should be recommended to their members. 
This will be of material aid in making a financial success, 
thus assuring the continuation of this type of film. There 
are still pictures being made which for one reason or an- 
other cannot and should not be recommended; but the num- 
ber which can and should be recommended is increasing. 
Human nature being as it is we suggest that the individual 
pastor make no reference to those pictures which they can- 
not recommend but confine themselves to the recommenda- 
tion of particularly noteworthy films. We would further sug- 
gest that the various church publications and the individual 
bulletins of each of our churches carry a list of “Recom- 
mended Films.” Especially noteworthy films should be given 
a short review and our members should be urged to see 
them. Exhibitors will book more and more of these better 
pictures if they can be assured of church support and the 
producers in turn will make more pictures of this type if 
they can be assured that the exhibitors will book them. In 
other words, it is old John Public who determines what kind 
of pictures we shall have, and it is the obligation of the 
church to influence him to attend the class of pictures which 
we, as a church, want to see made. 


Note: We are indebted to Martin Quigley, author of ‘“‘Decency in 
gic Pictures’ (Macmillan Company, $1.00), for much of the above 
ata. 
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THE QUAKER MARRIAGE SERVICE 


Members of the Society of Friends, Lacking an Ordained Minister, 
Are Said to Marry Each Other According to the Following 
“Rules and Advice’* 


“The Society of Friends has ever regarded the marriage 
contract as one of a religious nature, and as affecting all the 
relations of life. It is therefore earnestly and affectionately 
advised, that, previous to making any procedure in this im- 
portant concern, our members seriously and humbly wait 
upon the Lord for counsel and direction. When favored with 
satisfactory clearness therein, they should acquaint their 
parents or guardians with their prospect and seek their 
advice. In this way they may be preserved from unsuitable 
connections. Parents and concerned Friends should discour- 
age the marriage of our members with those of other prin- 
ciples and professions of religion because unhappiness often 
results from want of harmony and sympathy in religious 
convictions, and serious difficulties may arise in the training 
of children. 

“The following are principles upon which the good order 
in our Religious Society, in relation to the accomplishment 
of marriage, is founded:— 


First. That the consent of parents or guardians should be early 
obtained by the parties, in order to preserve harmony, peace and 
unity in families; and to guard against-hasty and improper con- 
nections. 

Second. That the Society may extend a watchful care over its 
members, and that Friends may proceed commendably in this 
important connection, the proposal of marriage should be laid 
before the Monthly Meeting. 

Third. That Friends maintain a testimony in support of the free 
ministry of the Gospel, by avoiding the assistance of a priest or 
minister in accomplishing this solemn engagement. 


For the purpose of maintaining these principles and testi- 
monies, it is agreed that the following order be observed 
in the accomplishment of marriage:— 

The man and woman making the proposal of marriage 
should communicate their intentions to the Monthly Meet- 
ing in writing, signed by them both, substantially as fol- 
lows:—To C Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

With Divine permission, and Friends’ approbation, we 
intend marriage with each other. 
A. B. 
D. E. 
Approval Required 

If they have parents or guardians, the consent of these, 
when it may reasonably be obtained, should be expressed in 
the meeting, or certified thereto in writing. 

If the persons belong to the same monthly meeting a com- 
mittee of men and women Friends should be appointed to in- 
quire respecting their clearness of other similar engagements, 
and to take any needful care that the provisions of state laws 
in such cases will be complied with; and that the rights of 
children by a previous marriage (where there are such) are 
legally secured. Where either is a member of another 
monthly meeting, he or she should, in ample time for in- 
quiry, ask therefrom a certificate of membership, and of 
clearness of other marriage engagements; and in this case a 
committee appointed as above, directed by the meeting 
having general charge, may, at its discretion, consist of 
Friends of but one sex. 


The Covenant 
A marriage having been authorized, and the meeting gath- 
ered at which it is to be accomplished, it is advised that a 
season of quiet solemnity be observed, after which the 
parties to the marriage should rise in the presence of the 
assembly, and, taking each other by the hand, the man 
should declare audibly in words to this effect:— “In the 
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presence of the Lord, and before this assembly, I take thee, 
D. E., to be my wife, promising, with Divine assistance, to be 
unto thee a loving and faithful husband until death shall 
separate us.” 

Then the woman should, in like manner, declare: “In the 
presence of the Lord, and before this assembly, I take thee, 
A. B., to be my husband, promising, with Divine assistance, 
to be unto thee a loving and faithful wife until death shall 
separate us.” 

After this declaration the marriage certificate should be 
read by some one approved by the overseers appointed to 
attend the marriage, and should then be signed by the con- 
tracting parties. 

A period of silence should follow, after which the meeting 
should be closed by the overseers or other Friends approved 
by them. 

It is affectionately advised that marriages be accomplished 
gravely, weightily and solemnly, and that the parties them- 
selves, their parents, and others concerned take care that 
moderation be observed, that no reproach arise or occasion 
of offence be given, but that all behave with such sobriety 
as becomes a people fearing God. If anything to the con- 
trary be observed, the overseers, or other concerned Friends 
present, ought in brotherly love to extend admonition. 

If a person not in membership with us proposes to marry 
one of our members, application may be made to the over- 
seers of the Monthly Meeting'to which the member belongs, 
and if the said overseers are satisfied, the proposals of mar- 
riage, accompanied by their consent, may be laid before the 
Monthly Meeting in the usual form, and the meeting shall 
make inquiry, and have the same care and oversight of the 
marriage, proceeding in the manner prescribed by Discipline, 
as where both parties are members of the same Monthly 
Meeting. 

Obstacles to Marriage 

No Monthly Meeting should entertain a proposal of mar- 
riage sooner than one year after the death of the husband 
or wife of either party to the marriage. 

It is advised that no misdemeanor be treasured up against 
a person until the time of his presenting proposals of mar- 
riage, and then be brought forward, though perhaps long 
before known to those who make objections. 

As serious consequences frequently follow to offspring 
from the marriage of persons nearly related by consan- 
guinity, we cannot approve or consent to the marriage of 
those so near akin as first cousins. The term “first cousins” 
applies to every description of grandchildren descended from 
one common parent. 

Marriage being a solemn covenant for life, and the fulfil- 
ment of its obligations essential to the welfare of the family 
and the maintenance of society, we cannot consent to divorce 
under any circumstances, or to any marriage or re-marriage 
in violation of this testimony; but a legal separation, without 
divorce, may be allowed in extreme cases. 

It is advised that Friends exercise a religious care in 
watching over their children, and endeavor to guard them 
against improper connections in marriage; that thay be not 
anxious to obtain for them large portions, but that they en- 
courage their marriage with persons of religious inclinations, 
suitable dispositions and habits of industry. 

In order as much as may be to prevent the marriage of our 
members with those who are not in accord with our religious 
principles and testimonies, parents and Friends are tenderly 
advised to an increasing care of the youth, early to instruct 
them in the principles of Truth, by upright example as well 
as precept, impressing their minds with the duty of reli- 
giously observing them; and endeavoring to restrain them 
from such company as is likely to entangle their affections 
in an improper manner. 


*From “Rules and Discipline and Advices’ of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Religious Society of Friends. 1918. 
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GOD'S CHALLENGE TO MEN 


First a Query, Second a Command, Third a Miracle 
Dr. Paul E. Scherer’s Sermon on the Miraculous Feeding of 5,000 


John 6:5, 6. When Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and saw 
a great company come unto him, he saith unto Philip, 
Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat? And this 
he said to prove him: for he himself knew what he would do. 


LIFE SEEMS to be forever confronting us with unusual sit- 
uations, with difficulties and problems and perplexities, and 
wanting to know what we mean to do about it. The whole 
adventure of living is a kind of eternal challenge which God 
keeps issuing to man, as Jesus issues it here to His disciples. 
That day had been just a day like every other day, when 
suddenly they had what must have seemed to them an im- 


possible ernbarrassment on their hands, a crowd far bigger : 


than any poor hospitality of theirs could satisfy; and Christ 
there, turning around with that familiar gesture of His, and 
taking it for granted that this was their business! How 
would they manage? 

Nobody lives long in this world without discovering that 
that’s precisely the way things go. We run along happily 
enough, for a while, busily planning this, and hoping that: 
when all at once illness, or, loneliness or disappointment, 
disaster perhaps, death maybe, cuts sharp across the days, 
—and we’ve got to meet it somehow. We can’t go crawling 
away from it! And this Voice, like the Voice of God,—a God 
Who is in it with us, up to the nail-prints!—keeps asking 
eagerly, “Whence shall we buy bread—how shall we man- 
age?” Sometimes it happens over great wide areas of human 
experience, and we say that the world is in bad shape. 
Sometimes it happens within the narrow limits of a single 
life, and we say that things have gone but poorly with us: 
w?> hardly know which way to turn. How to face ahead 
ad: quately in the teeth of it all is what I want to talk about., 
Lif »s challenge, or God’s challenge, it makes very little dif- 
fereace what you call it. How a man can meet it: that’s 
what concerns me. 


Know Only Personal Troubles 

Of course, there are several wrong ways of going about it, 
you may be sure of that! To begin with, there are always 
the people who don’t seem conscious of any special per- 
plexities in the world around them. They are aware of their 
own all right, and quite vocally aware. They speak out 
loudly enough when any shoe pinches them. But the con- 
dition of the poor, and the chaotic inequities of modern so- 
ciety, and the jealousy of nations, and the tragic misery of 
millions of disadvantaged lives,—these things surely are no 
responsibility of theirs. They are quite certain with Pippa 
that, “God’s in His heaven, all’s well with the world!” And 
while they write, out there a weird host of “man’s inhuman- 
ities to man” stalk by the window! There is nothing much 
to be hoped for from them, in our day or in any other! The 
first quick agony in Jesus’ mind was lest these disciples of 
His should look at the multitude, and shrug their shoulders, 
and turn away. He put it squarely to them, and He puts it 
squarely to us. “No dodging now, no trying to sneak around. 
This is your business,” He said, “yours and mine.” There is 
no condition or circumstance on earth that calls for human 
sympathy and human wisdom and human courage that you 
can decently sidestep any longer! Things won’t right them- 
selves. They never have! And things are wrong. Don’t 
shrug, and pass it up. “How shall we manage?” That’s first! 

Second, there are the people who have an idea that about 
all they can do is to restate the difficulty, and emphasize it, 
like Philip. “Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not suf- 
ficient,” said he. This certainly is one of our favorite devices. 
I know of nothing more agreeable to the average taste than 


to get started enthusiastically on the ills of the twentieth cen- 
tury. There’s such a gorgeous expanse there in which a man 
may roam about holding violent converse with his neighbors, 
and shaking his head ominously! I know of nothing which 
seems at first glance more becoming to the serious-minded 
citizen with a well-developed sense of right and wrong; and 
I know of nothing more completely fatuous and utterly vain! 
What in the world is the sense of rehearsing all the hazards 
on the horizon and underscoring them? Some of us do that 
all our lives, and we do precious little else! Do it at confer- 
ences—drawing rooms. We do it with a generous sweep of 
the arm for public affairs, and we do it with a precise and 
careful finger for our own more private matters. We want 
you to. know that we are well acquainted with the obstacles. 
“Two hundred pennyworth of bread,’ poor Philip! He 
wasn’t unconscious of the problem; but one is almost tempted 
to say that he might as well have been!—for all the help he 
was! He was like the chorus in the ancient Greek tragedies; 
and so are all his modern progeny. The chorus never really 
did anything; it just waited around for the intermissions, 
and said all the calamities over again in italics: then the 
honest-to-goodness actors would come back and try to work 
it out! I never was able to understand how they could put 
up with that chorus! 


Leaders’ Self-confidence a Snare 

The last of these wrong ways to face whatever challenge 
life and God fling at your feet is to take sudden stock of 
what you have, decide that it isn’t enough, and so reach the 
final conclusion that you are quite helpless. Simon Peter’s 
brother did that. Andrew was his name. He said there was 
a lad there who had five barley loaves and two small fishes. 
I wish he had stopped with that. It would have been great 
just to garner what resources there were, and lay them 
quietly in the Lord’s hands. But he had to spoil it, and show 
the poverty of his faith and his hope and his courage all in 
one fell swoop! “But what are they,” he added, “among so 
many?” I have a notion that’s largely the trouble with the 
better type of wrong leadership today: they don’t just pass 
up humanity’s wretchedness with a shrug, as if nothing were 
the matter; and they don’t just keep telling it over like a 
string of beads. They fairly acknowledge that it’s their busi- 
ness; they run over their assets hurriedly; and then they 
spoil it all by turning pessimistic! They dismiss the pos- 
sibility of ever doing anything about anything. They are as 
they are. The world is as it is. There will be no change. 
They haven’t enough to work with. They expect disaster. 
The darkness deepens. The end is not far off. They plod 
“through the gathering clouds, grim and mute.” And I dare 
say now and then we are all inclined to agree. There isn’t a 
great deal we can do inside or outside about any of it alone, 
and with what we have. When God flings down His sudden 
glove, if what we have is all there-is, we are likely to make 
a sorry mess of it. We can’t even handle our own difficult 
selves. But that isn’t the place to quit! That’s the place to 
start! There’s one undaunted soul in this world! “Jesus— 
took the loaves.” 

Let’s see now if we can gather together the elements of a 
proper approach to all of life’s hazards great or small, pub- 
lic or private. And let’s go back to the beginning and start 
with this: that God knows the answer! Do you remember 
how careful the writer is here to get out in the open on that 
point? “Jesus saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy bread, 
that these may eat? And this he said to prove him: for he 
himself knew what he would do.” Our minds may be be- 
fuddled; but there is a mind that isn’t! Among all the com- 
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plexities of modern life, in the midst of all your own un- 
certain groping, there is a way through, and God knows 
that way!—and all the yearning and the motions of an In- 
finite Spirit are making great, wide gestures toward it! 
Somehow that strengthens me! To come here to a place 
like this and be conscious once more that beyond and above 
all my bewilderment there is wisdom serene and eternal,— 
One Who, standing on a hilltop, turns back to me a “shining 
face, and cries the news that all the tangled forest paths do 
lead into a high road, and that ahead are great horizons and 
the splendor of the rising sun.” 

A friend of mine tells us of the first and only time he ever 
saw Mt. Ranier. “Near at hand,” he writes, “the foreground 
was flat and uninspiring, but then looking east I saw a white 
radiance shining in the sky. Above the range of lesser moun- 
tains, above a drifting bank of cloud, the glittering snow- 
capped cone of the great peak lifted itself, majestic and alone. 
So unearthly it seemed that for one breath-taking moment it 
was hard to believe. But as I looked again I knew it was 
real, and the whole landscape assumed an instant dignity 
because of that transcendent beauty brooding there.” In 
some such way I, too, lift my eyes from the flat and confused 
landscape of my life; and the Eternal is there and it strength- 
ens me! “This he said to prove him: for he himself knew 
what he would do.” 


A Demand for Obedience 


And then surely it’s necessary for us to remember that the 
solution rests not so much on our ability, as on our pliability 
in the hands of God! Philip thought Christ’s question,— 
“Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?”—was a 
business proposition, and called for cleverness. But it wasn’t 
a business proposition at all. It wasn’t a challenge to human 
ingenuity: life rarely, if ever, is!—it was a challenge, or so it 
turned out, to human obedience! “Jesus said, Make the men 
sit down.” I wish we could get hold of that. Whatever it is 
we happen to be facing in our own lives or in the world, the 
issue depends not on our frantic casting about for remedies: 
the issue depends ultimately on the power of God to lead 
out in triumph every human life that gives itself eagerly to 
His guidance! I don’t mean that anybody is relieved of the 
necessity of thinking and choosing and trying; certainly not! 
But I do mean that one ounce of clear and quick disciple- 
ship at the center of disappointment or failure or sorrow or 
pain, is better than a pound of strategy! We have blue- 
prints a plenty in this gospel for our own lives and for the 
Kingdom of God. There is enough knowledge of His will in 
this world and in your possession to straighten out all the 
public and private tangles that can be found! Wanted, noth- 
ing under heaven but people to do it! They call that over- 
simplification nowadays, as though the great, complex wrongs 
of human society would never yield before such simple 
things as truth, and honesty, and purity, and justice, and 
mercy! Which is nonsense. The intricacies of modern life, 
with all its meticulous adjustments, do nothing but hide its 
thoroughly simple and perfectly straightforward immoral- 
ities! So with you and me. We may pretend to be per- 
plexed; we hardly know which way to turn: but all the 
while there is this steady compulsion of another will press- 
ing us on in adversity toward faith, in jealousy toward kind- 
liness, and in loneliness toward mercy and peace: the only 
virtue we lack is obedience! Living isn’t easy, facing steadily 
these days that come moving toward us out of the future; 
but it doesn’t have to be confused, I’m sure of that! With 
a God Who knows the way through and asks of us only that 
we follow, there isn’t much room for bewilderment! 

And so at last the miracle! If nothing but a miracle. can 
- get us out, and get the world out, why then I think we ought 
to be easy in our minds! God’s used to working miracles 
when men and women in the middle of their purposes catch 
sight of Him, and cry as they let the rest go, “Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” That day in Galilee, when it was 
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evening, so the story runs, they gathered twelve baskets of 
the fragments which remained. I am not surprised. There’s 
always more than enough, some surplus of bounty, when 
God sets about seeing human life through! This thing in 
front of you, this fear, this lot of yours, this failure, this 
discouragement, this future, whatever it is that keeps staring 
you out of countenance,—face it with Him, and it won’t even 
use you up: there will be grace enough left to share, if you’ll 
only garner it somehow, and put it to work! The people I 
know who have met life’s hazards with Christ never do 
seem burned out and exhausted: they had courage enough 
once; now they have courage enough, and faith enough, to 
give away! It’s no bare victory that’s ahead: it’s victory 
with a margin greater than all you had at the start! 

Shall we take up then this challenge or that, whatever it 
is, and do it this day with confidence? 


Faith—Yes, in God 

One hundred sixty years ago thirteen little seaboard col- 
onies stooped and picked up the glove that life had thrown 
at their feet. Gallantly they moved out together on the 
charter of a new and democratic state, conceived in hope 
and born of the fear and love of God. Today we are facing 
other issues: not of religious freedom now, nor even of po- 
litical freedom, but of economic freedom; and men every- 
where are standing uncertainly in the dawn of another era 
of human history. How shall we manage? To live no longer 
by consent to the actual, sitting down and gazing at life as 
we find it, as though we were quite helpless, taking it as it 
is: but to live by faith; in the ideal not to accept defeat, nor 
grow weary under delay; holding fast the conviction that 
God’s great will shall yet be done. That’s the mood of all 
discovery. Do you remember Peary’s words? Can’t we 
muster something as after many failures he sat writing on 
the eve of his final and successful journey to the Pole: 
“Through all my seasons of disappointment and defeat I 
have never for a moment ceased to believe that the great 
white mystery of the North must one day succumb; standing 
here with my back to the world and my face toward that 
mystery, I believe that I shall win in spite of all the powers 
of darkness and of desolation.” If there is anything at all 
of that spirit in you, when Christ comes upon it He will 
smile, and nod His head eagerly and fashion a life that 


amid all men shall bear itself thereafter 

Smit with a solemn and a sweet surprise; 

Dumb to their scorn, and turning on their laughter 
Only the dominance of earnest eyes. 


WHY NOT?P 
By Rachel Conrad, High Point, N. C. 


WHEN you are weary of the world, and lonesome for a 
friend, 

And if you don’t know anyone on whom you can depend, 

And if you are disappointed, and weak and sore at heart, 

Why not turn your face to Jesus, and let Him take your 
part? 


If you are most discouraged, and your soul’s a lump of lead, 

And if you just hate evrything, and wish that you were 
dead, 

And if you have lost your honor, and your hope and 
patience, too, 

Why not make a try with Jesus, and let Him help you 
through? 


For Jesus will defend you, and always be your guide, 

And He will love and bless you, too, and stay right by your 
side, 

And when you see one in trouble, you'll pass it on again: 

“Just put your trust in Christ, my friend, for ’twill not be 
in vain. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS FOR MISSIONS 


Dr. C. P. Swank, Superintendent of Missions for the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, Cites Changes of Significance to Church Expansion 


THIS HAS BEEN a unique period in our nation’s social life. 
In this period the population of our country grew from 
76,000,000 to 126,425,000, or an increase of about 50,000,000. 
At the beginning of this period there were only twenty-six 
cities in the United States with a population of from 100,000 
to 250,000; twenty-four cities with a population of from 
250,000 to 500,000; eight cities of from 500,000 to 1,000,000; 
and five cities over 1,000,000. A half century ago, on the 
average, one person in eight lived in a city of 10,000. Today 
one person in six lives in a city of 1,000,000. During this 
same period (from 1900 to 1935) the population of Philadel- 
phia increased from 1,293,000 to 2,016,000 or almost doubled. 
Our own synod had been organized only fifty-eight years 
prior to the turn of the century. Only three years ago was 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the first crossing 
of the Rockies. Upon this tide of tremendous development 
of city and suburban life, the Home Mission work of the 
past quarter century came in. 

Twenty-five years ago the means of communication and 
transportation were primitive as compared with today. The 
telephone, automobile and train service was largely unde- 
veloped. People were more localized. Employees did not 
commute great distances. Amusements were less numerous 
and highly developed. The Lord’s Day was considered more 
sacred; domestic life was more homey and Christian. Be- 
cause of the nature of life, laws were less necessary and so- 
cial needs and charities more compelling upon the church. 


A Different Attitude 


At the turn of the century the gospel, for the first time, 
was looked upon as being distinctly a home mission enter- 
prise. The church was vital to every life. Its ministers and 
leaders were regarded highly and seriously. The scriptures 
were revered. There was but little thought given to litur- 
gical and symbolic practices: Souls were the chief and ab- 
sorbing thought. Many of us can easily recall when a pulpit 
robe was a rare thing. It was the day when churches were 
built as auditoriums and no altar was in evidence. The 
preaching of the Word was emphasized, and it was a day of 
fervent preaching. Men entered the ministry because of 
great convictions. The revivals of those days produced many 
of the great leaders under whose inspiration our synod had 
its greatest spiritual expansion. 

Our synod was not the only one to take advantage of this 
growth for the planting of the church. The Baptist estab- 
lished forty-three congregations, the Methodists fifty-seven, 
the Presbyterians forty-three; the Episcopalians sixty-four; 
and the Reformed seventeen. Nor was the Lutheran Church 
least in her expansion. The Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
founded one hundred churches in this period while the East 
Pennsylvania Synod established fifty-four. Thus in thirty- 
five years there have been established in and about Phila- 
delphia, by the major Protestant denominations about 321 
churches. Of Philadelphia’s approximately 800 Protestant 
churches, about one-third have been founded during this 
past thirty-five years. 


Merciful Institutions Founded 


During this same span of years our Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion work came into being. This now comprises the following 
agencies: 

Lutheran Settlement, 1340 Frankford Avenue 

Martin Luther Neighborhood House, 1333 S. 9th Street 

Luther Hospice, 1932 Race Street 

Haverford Center, 600 N. 39th Street 

Tryon Hall, 29th and Glenwood Avenue 

Artman Home at Ambler 
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VIA RADIO 
The United Lutheran Church is on the air every Sunday until and 
including the last Sunday in September. The broadcasts are from 
Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company and associated 
stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 4.00 P. M., Daylight 


Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. The subject for his sermon 
August 22, is “When God Stands By.” 


Lankenau Children’s Hospital and Mary J. Drexel Home 
for Aged 

Lankenau School for Girls 

Lutheran Home for Orphans and Aged at Germantown 

Kensington Dispensary 

Rivercrest Preventorium 

Lutheran Children’s Bureau 

City Mission, Hospital Visitation and Prison Work 

Pastor to the Deaf 

Lutheran Seamen’s and Immigrant Mission, 1402 E. Moya- 
mensing Avenue 

Parish Work 


This involves a great investment of money and innumerable 
contacts of Christian service. Some of this work is synodical 
while most of it is non- or inter-synodical; but as a whole 
no church has done more in this field of service than the 
Lutheran. It is unfortunate that our own synod has had so 
little part in this Inner Mission Expansion. 

The picture today is slightly in contrast. The previous ex- 
pansion of churches and the excessive debts placed upon 
them, has swung the pendulum to another extreme. In 
nearly every urban and suburban section, each major group 
established a church, until in some cases it is more than the 
community can support. There is now a suspicion: both in 
the church and community lest another church be organ- 
ized. While this may be justified to some extent, it does 
militate against the few localities where organizations might 


* be established with justification. 


Political and Secular Pressure 


The modern day with its rapidly moving, pleasure loving 
population, its highly industrialized and commercialized city 
life, puts the church at a disadvantage. The depression of 
recent years has not only retarded the city growth and 
suburban development, but has also diminished the stream 
of charity and benevolence. The multiplicity of city life and 
laws has absorbed the Christian’s thought. The tendency of 
secular-social education and political pressure for a social- 
ized state, have been crowding heavily upon the church. Our 
leaders of city, state, and nation have not been exalting the 
church and her spiritual prestige. The reflexes from foreign 
countries are wielding a baneful influence. This cycle of 
changing extremes compels us to face the second quarter 
century of Home Mission work in our synod with a more 
serious and courageous outlook. There has never been a 
more critical period in the history of our synod and the 
church. This general moral and economic lull has rendered 
the general church life unresponsive to the appeals of piety, 
evangelism and benevolence. The church has in some meas- 
ure lost her consciousness of the presence of God. She has 
been substituting form for spirituality and standardization 
for personal spontaneity. The decision of the group is being 
substituted for the authority of the Holy Spirit. Progress is 
calculated by numbers and money. And some of the land- 
marks of our synod are fading. 

But let us not be dismayed. Our opportunities were not all 
in the past. This is the day when the church must make 
her way; old foundations must be reinforced and new 
bridges built. The church must bear her cross to a new 
glory. This is not the time to relax a single effort, but to 
conserve as never before the parents of our faith; see that 
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children are properly and nobly born, that our glorious 
church may be fruitful and not perish from the earth. We 
must be watchful lest another generation so transform some 
of our parishes commercially as to dim, if not extinguish, 
their present gospel light. 

The challenge of this day is a new spirit,—an unselfish 
passion for the changing of the stream of spiritual life. The 
importance and authority of the Holy Word must supplant 
diplomacy and expediency. We ministers must be less con- 
cerned about our local and individual interests and more 
about bringing the love and consciousness of our Lord to all 
men. Genuine benevolence and not dollars of apportionment, 
must become a matter of Christian concern. Our watchword 
must be, “Back to the spirit of Luther, Wesley, Whitefield, 
Edwards and Brooks.” 

Nor dare Home Missions be abated. If in the past it was 
important, it is now imperative. Human lives are as needy 
of spiritual revitalization now as ever. These youthful 
churches, together with those of less number yet to be born 
must be nursed. Churches, like children, not only have a 
right to be born, but are entitled to the best of care and 
health. The distance between failure and success is very 
small,—just a bit more pressure, just an additional strain of 
nerve. Half the population of the average city is still outside 
the church. Should we relinquish an ounce of effort we 
surrender to every influence baneful to our Christian life. 
Missions are far more than money. The few dollars we may 
give will not impoverish us, but will greatly encourage the 
cause. Missions are not now to be counted, but felt. Unless 
there is a spirit that reaches out in a loving desire to see 
others prosper, even if at the sacrifice of our selves, there is 
but little that we may call missions. 

We are grateful to God for the past. These chapters of 
churches make us tingle with heavenly delight. For those 
who have labored, sacrificed and served, we raise our voice 
in loudest praise. But Home Missions in our synod is not 
all history. The church is still here. If we fail now we are 
untrue to the past and unworthy of the future. 


LUTHERANS BLAMED FOR LOSS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


IN A RELEASE sent out under date of June 12 by the Na- 
tional Council of Jews and Christians we read the following: 


“An explanation of how the German people could so 
easily have surrendered the right to govern themselves is 
to be found in the teachings of the Lutheran Church, is 
the opinion of Ryllis Alexander Goslin, set forth in her 
book, ‘Church and State,’ one of the headline series issued 
by the Foreign Policy Association. 

“The Lutheran respect for authority and willingness to 
obey has made the Germans ‘splendid followers but poor 
individual leaders,’ according to Mrs. Goslin. Other rea- 
sons cited by the author are Luther’s distinction between 
private and public morality, the teaching that a Lutheran 
should accept the existing order except when commanded 
to deny his faith, and finally, the Lutheran teaching to 
accept ‘one’s station in life,’ and the conditions under 
which they live as part of an unchanging divine order. 
Because of such acceptance, Mrs. Goslin says that the 
social and economic ideas of the Lutheran Church are as 
conservative as its political theories. 

“‘Mfost Lutherans supported Hitler,’ says the author, 
‘because of the idea just cited. Lutheranism was appar- 
ently in large part responsible for the failure of the demo- 
cratic government in Germany.’ ” 


We pass on this startling tidbit of ignorance and misinfor- 
mation regarding Lutheran history and doctrine for the edi- 
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fication of our readers. The pity is that Mrs. Goslin’s book 
is one of the Headline Series issued by the Foreign Policy 
Association and will receive rather wide circulation. We 
hold no brief for that section of German Lutheranism which 
even long before Hitler’s rise to power had replaced sound 
Lutheran doctrine with a blatant nationalism, but even Mrs. 
Goslin ought to know that the only courageous and per- 
sistent opposition to Nazi insistence that all factors of Ger- 
man life be brought under control of the totalitarian state 
has come from that body of Lutherans who have at least 
measurably remained true to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. The fight is still going on. Dr. Niemoeller and his fol- 
lowers are causing many a headache in Nazi councils. In 
Germany the last fight for democracy as it affects the 
Church is being waged by Lutherans, : 


To the Credit of Lutheranism 


Furthermore, Mrs. Goslin ought to know that the very 
blessings of democracy such as she is enjoying here in the 


‘United States and which leave her free to write and publish 


such nonsense as has appeared under her name had their 
birth in the Lutheran Reformation. She ought to know that 
it was Martin Luther who fought for and re-established the 
nobility of the individual soul and the right of private 
thought and judgment. She ought to know that liberty as 
it is conceived in the democratic state was born at Worms in 
1521. She ought to know that here in America, where demo- 
cracy reached its most glorious fruition, the policy of the 
Lutheran Church is the clearest expression of democratic 
principles. She ought to know something of the part played 
by Lutherans in the American Revolution and in the estab- 
lishment of the American republic. She ought to know that 
Lutheran principles are a potent safeguard of democratic 
ideals, particularly in the necessary separation of Church 
and State. Of course, “respect for authority and willingness 
to obey” constituted authority are virtues also in a democ- 
racy. What Mrs. Goslin means with her reference to “Lu- 
ther’s distinction between private and public morality” we 
do not know. The Lutheran Church recognizes and insists 
upon the moral principles laid down by the Word of God 
and condones no deviation from them. The other statements 
made by Mrs. Goslin are so evidently based on ignorance 
and misinterpretation that they merit no attention. Her 
statement that “Lutheranism was apparently in large part 
responsible for the failure of the democratic government in 
Germany” is a fabric of such far-fetched silliness that no 
thinking person will take it seriously. There is no church 
body whose principles are so soundly compatible with the 
establishment and the maintenance of democracy as those 
of the Lutheran Church.—American Lutheran. 


THREE LAMPS 


By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


THREE LAMPS there are that light the human heart: 
The iron lamp of Faith by which one learns 

To see a lustre on sepulchral urns, 

The silver lamp of Hope whose beams impart 
New radiance to days that soon depart, 

The golden lamp of Love that brightest burns 
Whene’er the loving thought of others turns 

To deeds of kindness, love’s own counterpart. 


For thy Lord’s coming, keep forever bright 

And clear these precious lamps within thy breast; 
Neither the day nor hour ye know when He 
Shall come—perchance the middle of the night— 
And summon thee to stand at His behest 

Before His throne, beside the crystal sea. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER 


By “SOCIAL ORDER” we mean the social condition that exists 
by virtue of the articulation of individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals with the resources of nature, with the institutions 
of government, religion and culture and with each other in 
the development of production, in the distribution of income 
and property, in domestic life and in the satisfaction of de- 
sires and in the contentment of living. We realize that the 
definition is a bit complex, but only a complex formula will 
fit the complicated relationship in which the modern person 
lives in company with fellow men. 

The fallacy of a good many theorists lies in their proposal 
that there can be only one social order. The fact is that 
there are a great many. There is for one example that of the 
primitive man, in which the relationships are chiefly those of 
nourishment and family. From this comparative simplicity 
one ascends by means of many adjustments to a social order. 
wherein there is the use of the vast and varied forces of 
nature, the contacts possible by world-wide means of com- 
munication and transportation, the form of government by 
which the people defend and enjoy their privileges, the 
institutions of education, recreation, healing, care of the un- 
fortunate and the practices of worship. Such a social order 
can again be varied. What defines human relations in Amer- 
ica is incorrect for Russia or for Japan or for Finland or for 
India. Yet each has its social order. 

None of these “of the earth earthy” articulations of in- 
dividuals and groups of individuals is or can become the 
Christian social order. The Christian social order can be 
superimposed upon a secular social order, but the two can- 
not become actually one. The reason for this essential 
separateness becomes apparent when one examines the dis- 
tinctions of the Christian social order. The formative power 
in their association is their faith in Christ, and this power is 
exclusively theirs. They are infinitely distant from the 
social order which Soviet leaders tried to set up in Russia 
upon the philosophy of Carl Marx. The latter is purely 
material, purely earthy, purely temporal in its principles. 
The Christian social order follows as the resultant of purely 
Spiritual, purely super-earthly acts and powers. The Chris- 
tian social order is an articulation in and to an earthly en- 
vironment of those who are born “after the spirit.” They 
have entered into the possession of “the more abundant 
life.” The gifts of grace, those potencies and energies which 
the Holy Spirit bestows in view of faith in Christ are the 
basic qualifications for connection with the Christian social 
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order. It is a birthright, this relationship to God and to his 
fellowmen, but the inheritance is by way of regeneration 
and sanctification, rather than by nationality or location. 

Quite obviously, the Christian social order consists of only 
those who are Christians. Now while regeneration and 
sanctification are not discernible in themselves and while 
divine grace is not a commodity that can be weighed and 
packaged, nevertheless those who are born of the Spirit and 
whom the Spirit nourishes, manifest to varying degrees the 
relationships they have to God and to each other. They 
know a different life as individuals and they are moved to 
enter into fellowhsip with believers. In other words they 
form what we call the Church, the community of believers. 
It is to be regretted that Lutherans in their desire to em- 
phasize the invisibility of spiritual powers and attributes 
have in some respects obscured the visible reality of the 
Christian Church. It is in and through the Christian Church 
that a Christian social order exists. To make of the church 
a mere incident of organization is a major mistake that is 
being made by many. 

We note three facts at this point as follows: First, the 
members of the church are in the main the personnel of 
the Christian social order; second, it is their sensing the 
uniqueness of their relationships to each other and to our 
Lord that must keep them apart from other social orders; 
third, the church is the society for which the Christian social 
order supplies the standards, the powers and the rewards 
of service. From these facts two conclusions are logical. 
First, the members of the Christian Church are obligated to 
make the community of believers the best possible social 
order for its constituents. Second, they affect all secular 
social orders indirectly, but they do affect them. This we 
shall explain further in a following editorial. 


A LAYMAN OF VISION 


AMONG THE OBITUARIES in this issue of THE LUTHERAN is 
sone that reports the life and faith of Mr. I. Searles Runyon 
of New York. To the tribute of esteem written by Pastor 
Charles Trexler, D.D. we add an appreciation in the name of 
the membership of the United Lutheran Church. Mr. 
Runyon was a member of the Board of Deaconess Work at 
the time of his death. He was very deeply concerned about 
the progress of this, and of all other activities of the United 
Lutheran Church and gave himself unstintedly to their sup- 
port. In St. James Church, New York, and in the United 
Synod of New York he was at the call of his brethren for 
service. Even where a community ministry was most prac- 
tical, as at Budd’s Lake in New Jersey during summer 
months, he knew how to adjust himself to an interdenom- 
inational situation. 

We suggest, however, that in an idea of practical Chris- 
tianity, Mr. Runyon made the sacrifices of a pioneer,—of a 
missionary. We refer to the hopes he cherished during the 
months when he was head of the Williams-Henson School 
for boys (located at Knoxville, Tenn.) Having observed the 
beneficial effects of well-chosen and well-ordered influences 
for character building which Christianity can apply to way- 
ward and neglected boys, if the guidance of psychiatry and 
psychology is used, he hoped to be an instrument for the 
founding of an institution to work in this field. He was 
aware of secular enterprises and he investigated their meth- 
ods and resources very carefully. The times were not pro- 
pitious financially for the realization of his hopes. Perhaps 
a less specialized treatment such as can be placed in all 
orphanages will be the final phase of his undertaking. But 
he was right in thinking the church should be more active 
in caring for wayward children and that its institutions 
should lack no apparatus or method that scientist’s have 
found of value for work which the church has undertaken. 
Sooner or later his vision will be realized at least in a 
modified form. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Tue LuTHERAN acknowledges with sincere appreciation the 
permission of Collier’s weekly to use in full its editorial 
under date of August 7. The secular press does not too fre- 
quently deal editorially with religion and the church, and 
when references are made in that department, they are 
usually critical. When a journal of the reputation and circu- 
lation enjoyed by Colliers publishes so frank and favorable 
a valuation of the Christian faith and its institutions, we are 
really pleased who must feel constantly the indifference of 
the thoughtless and the unfavorable attitude of the worldly 
selfish. Our thanks to Colliers. This particular statement has 
made an impression upon church-interested people that will 
not soon disappear. 

We wonder whether the church or rather its members 
are not over-humble when subjected to criticism; especially 
to the kind of criticism that issues from outsiders to the 
faith. They who never start on a journey, never turn aside 
or return. They who are not trying to live after the spirit 
are conscious of no surrenders to the lusts of the flesh. 
Herod never worried as did Paul lest saving others, he him- 
self should become a cast-a-way. One remembers that Elijah 
confessed to having been very jealous for the Lord of Hosts. 
We suggest that faith has its capacity for the open rebukes 
of unbelief and is quick to repel libels and attacks upon our 
Lord and His Word. Maybe reading page two’s first article 
will stimulate militant confessions of loyalty to the church 
and its fellowship. 


A New Contributor 

WE CORDIALLY introduce to our readers Mr. Ted Stump, 
writer of the article in this issue headed “The Church and 
Motion Pictures.” As indicated on that page. Mr. Stump is 
regularly connected with the National Lutheran Council so 
that articles and notes on Moving Pictures will be available 
periodically for publication in the Lutheran Church’s jour- 
nals. While Mr. Stump has not to our knowledge lived in 
Hollywood, he has been required to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the methods and materials of the movie in- 
dustry. Incidentally his connection with the National Lu- 
theran Council enables the editor of THe LutTHeran to 
accept in part one of the suggestions of the Committee on 
Moral and Social Welfare of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, namely, to publish an evaluation of current films 
for the information of our constituency. Mr. Stump plans to 
issue statements of the sort recommended in that report. In 
addition to that service, we deem it likely that comments 
from our readers suitable for publication among our Open 
Letters will be induced. 

For example we do not entirely endorse the principle 
that the clergy of the church have an obligation to rec- 
commend “good pictures” since they have claimed the right 
to point out the evils of certain types of films. Warning 
against dangers and faults is not dependent on commenda- 
tion of safety and correctness unless the latter are in danger 
of suppression. If the pastor of a congregation is expected to 
indicate what are good movies, he should also, we think, 
indicate reliable merchants and professional men. Daniel 
Webster once declared that his confidence in the State of 
Massachusetts was so complete, as to relieve him of the 
necessity of eulogizing that commonwealth. We doubt the 
ability and therefore the wisdom of clerical advice on what 
to see in the movies. What not to see will probably be the 
limit of a pastor’s opportunities. 

In this commenting we are not thinking exclusively of 
the film business. There are many other forms of influence 
that are rarely mentioned by the church’s pastors because 
their character does not call for criticism and warning. Good 
movies are among them. “ 


Film-induced Emotions 


SOME YEARS aco a friend of ours reported concerning 
a drama she had attended, “it was wonderful; I used up 
three handkerchiefs.” Now tears enough to put three hand- 
kerchiefs out of business certainly indicate heavy drafts 
upon the weeper’s emotions. We have, however, the impres- 
sion that stirring stories are carefully sought and presented 
by Hollywood. The more feeling is induced among the 
audience, the more successful the presentation is considered 
to be. Therefore harrowing details or intensified heroism or 
artificial combinations of circumstances are deliberately 
arranged by the producer in order to stir up the audience. 
For example “Captains Courageous,” which we saw not long 
ago and had to sniff at, was not without an exaggeration of 
circumstances at its finale; we were among the wet-eyed, 
somewhat to our self-criticism for being “easy.” We carry 
our handkerchief for colds rather than for absorption of 
tears induced by fictions. 

That to which we seek to direct inquiry is the ultimate 
effects of movie-induced emotionalism. Obviously the cir- 
cumstances pictured by the average film are of possible 
but of far from probable occurrence. They are so vividly 
done as to displace for a time at least the realities of human 
thought and conduct. They gain the reactions that belong 
naturally to the deepest and noblest of human acts of hero- 
ism, kindness, love. Are the drains on one’s emotions in- 
duced by such pictures beneficial? Do they make us more 
tenderhearted to real distress or do we lose our sensitiveness 
by exposing our feelings to fake situations? We ourselves 
are not prepared to answer such questions. Perhaps our 
psychologists and psychiatrists can tell us what happens to 
character from the play upon one’s sensibilities. 


The Oxford Conference 


Tue Unirep LutHeran CuurcH in America decided after 
due consideration not to send representatives to the Oxford 
Conference, being led to that conclusion by the fact that the 
credentials of many of those exercising voice and vote were 
not based on official election or properly authorized appoint- 
ment. There was, of course, no objection to the gathering or 
to the attendance of any who are members of the United 
Lutheran Church. But the refusal to send delegates as was 
done in 1925 at Stockholm rests on the fact that those en- 
gaging in the discussions were not all “authorized, directed 
and empowered” to represent anybody but themselves. The 
classification “co-opted” did not satisfactorily meet the 
situation. 

However the conference was an event worth notice for 
several reasons, the first being an opportunity to study what 
has resulted in the twelve years that have elapsed since the 
late Archbishop Soederblom of Sweden opened the first 
gathering at Stockholm. When distinguished leading church 
men gather for serious deliberations, their meeting serves 
as an indication of the unity existent among us, and, what 
is of equal value, of the extent of differences that obtain 
frank or implied expression. Finally there is the “sugges- 
tiveness” of the message authorized for publication to the 
world. We are obviously indebted to Dr. Gould Wickey for 
his report of the convention and for the prompt receipt 
through him of the message of the convention. This latter is 
published in full in this issue; we did not see how its in- 
tegrity could be preserved if paragraphs were omitted. Still 
less fair would have been an attempt on our part to con- 
dense it into greater brevity than its writers found possible. 
We suggest its careful reading and retention for later com- 
ment. It will supply topics for future paragraphs on this 
page, and it can suggest themes for coming meetings of 
church members. 
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“GIVE AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN 
UNTO YOU. GOOD MEASURE, 
PRESSED DOWN, AND SHAKEN TO- 
GETHER AND RUNNING OVER, 
SHALL MEN GIVE INTO YOUR 
BOSOM. FOR WITH THE SAME 
MEASURE THAT YE METE WITHAL 
IT SHALL BE MEASURED TO YOU 
AGAIN.” 


Investments of earthly goods have been 
most uncertain in these days. Our text tells 
of one that is most secure. Have we tried 
it? If wealth is desired, here is a safe road 
leading to it. 


Lord of Glory, Thou hast bought us 
With Thy life-blood as the price, 
Never grudging for the lost ones 
That tremendous sacrifice, 
And with that hast freely given 
Blessings countless as the sand, 
To the thankful and the evil 
With Thine own unsparing hand. 


Grant us hearts, dear Lord, to yield Thee, 
Gladly, freely of Thine own; 
With the sunshine of Thy goodness 
Melt our thankless hearts of stone 
Till our cold and selfish natures, 
Warmed by Thee, at length believe 
That more happy and more blessed 
’Tis to give than to receive. 


Wondrous honor hast Thou given 
To our humblest charity, 

In Thine own mysterious sentence, 
“Ye have done it unto Me.” 

Can it be, O gracious Master, 
Thou dost deign for alms to sue, 

Saying, by Thy poor and needy, 
“Give as I have given you.” 


Lord of Glory, Who hast brought us 
With Thy life-blood as the price, 
Never grudging for the lost ones 
That tremendous sacrifice; 
Give us faith to trust Thee boldly, 
Hope to stay our souls on Thee; 
But, O best of all Thy graces, 
Give us Thine own charity. 
—Eliza S. Alderson. 


VITAL PURITY is not passive, but active. 
Pour a few drops of ink into a glass of 
pure water and the whole is stained; but 
you can pour a whole barrel of ink into a 
running spring without defiling the spring. 
The water in the glass may be as pure as 
the water in the spring, but one is passive, 
while the other is active. A pure life may 
live in impure surroundings without being 
stained or contaminated. Jesus talked with 
the woman of Samaria and mingled with 
outcasts and sinners without staining the 
purity of His life—Selected. 


THE UNRESERVED acceptance of Christ and 
the whole-hearted sharing of Christ with 
others constitute the pressing respon- 
sibility of every person who in any meas- 
ure knows Him.—Exchange. 
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JLHOME CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


TRIX MARSTON CHANGES 
HER MIND 


THE WORLD was quite out of joint for 
Trix Marston before she left home. There 
were three different places where she had 
wanted to go that afternoon, and to think 
that she had to give them all up just to 
accompany Aunt Rachel downtown to pur- 
chase a pair of gloves was too irritating 
for complacency. 

“We might as well go in here,” offered 
Trix, ungraciously, pausing at the door of 
Whalen’s Drygoods Store. 

Aunt Rachel agreed meekly. As they 
passed the notion counter, halfway down 
the length of the store, and directly oppo- 
site the glove section, Molly Parker, sales- 
girl on notions, looked up and nodded 
brightly. With a scarcely perceptible bow, 
Trix turned her back indifferently, and 
sat down. 

“That girl wanted to speak to you, Trix 
dear,’ Aunt Rachel’s soft voice admon- 


ished. 


“Such presumption!” Trix’s clear tones 
were plainly audible to the salesgirl. “Just 
because she is a member of the Ever Ready 
Class, and has met me there a few times, 
she thinks that she is at liberty to speak 
whenever and wherever we meet. It is 
time that she learned better.” 

“S-sh! She’ll hear you,” implored Aunt 
Rachel, with heightened color. “When we 
go out just say a few words to her. Mem- 
bers of a Sunday school class surely should 
be friendly.” 

“Indeed I shall not say a few words! The 
idea of putting her in our class! Why, you 
know the Ever Readys have always been 
members of the same set until they put 
Molly Parker with us!” Trix’s clear tones 
carried perfectly. 

Aunt Rachel bent over the gloves that 
the head of the department offered for in- 
spection, with cheeks which were rouged 
with embarrassment. She wished that she 
had kept quiet. She couldn’t understand 
the attitude of this arrogant niece, the only 
child of Aunt Rachel’s prosperous brother. 
That Molly Parker had not failed to hear 
every word spoken by Trix’s resonant 
voice, she had not the slightest doubt. 
Aunt Rachel felt almost as guilty as if she 
had been personally responsible for the 
snobbish words, and gave her undivided 
attention to the task of being fitted. With- 
out even a glance in Molly’s direction, she 
hurried out of the store. 


“How could you be so unkind, Trix?” she 
asked the minute they reached the street. 
“You must have wounded that girl hor- 
ribly!” . 

“Don’t waste any sympathy in that direc- 
tion, Auntie. Molly Parker has to learn 
to discriminate between the proper time 
to speak and not to speak. Mayna Gordon 
is doing all sorts of unreasonable stunts,” 
Trix went on briskly, “since the girls 
elected her president of the Ever Readys. 
Making Molly Parker a member is exactly 
in keeping with her putting the girl in 
charge of the mystery booth at our class 


sale tomorrow night. Our president thinks 
that because Molly has had experience, 
she is going to make that part of the sale 
turn out a marvelous success. The rest of 
the class were willing to listen, because 
we must raise $50 to keep our pledge to 
send Aunt Ellen Berry to the country for 
the next six weeks.” 

“I haven’t heard a word about the sale, 
Trix. Is the ‘Mystery Booth’ something 
new? Perhaps our social circle could use 
the idea for their sale this fall,” said Aunt 
Rachel, eagerly, really interested, and fully 
as anxious to divert the girl’s thought from 
the unpleasant subject of Molly. 

“I thought everyone knew about the 
class sale. How is it possible that you have 
missed hearing?” answered Trix, as they 
reached the new steel bridge which sep- 
arated her home from the business sec- 
tion. “Every year the Ever Readys do some 
really creditable piece of work, and this 
year old Aunt Ellen Berry, the village 
seamstress, reaps the benefit. She broke 
down from overwork, and needs six weeks 
in the country. Mayna has found a place 
where she can board for $7 a week, and 
Jean Thompson is going to take her out 
in the Thompson car. We haven’t raised 
a quarter of the money, and Mayna sug- 
gested the class sale, which is to be held 
at her home tomorrow evening. We are 
going to sell ice cream and cake, and get 
the rest of the fund from the ‘Mystery 
Booth.’ There every package is contributed, 
and everyone well worth the full price 
charged; of course, no one knows what she 
is getting until the package is unwrapped. 
Each article is sold by a number.” 

“What a clever idea!” complimented 
Aunt Rachel, warmly. “Who thought of it?” 

“Oh, the wonderful Molly.” Trix shrug- 
ged her shoulders unpleasantly, as she 
made the admission. Mayna is wild over 
it. I am to serve in the ice cream booth 
with Jean Thompson and Marion Wells. 
Jean and Marion are to do the serving 
and act as cashier. I am going to get 
away some time during the evening, 
though, just for the sake of seeing Molly 
pile up dimes and quarters the way Mayna 
has said that she will.” 

“Molly’s experience behind the counter 
will probably serve the cause well,” ven- 
tured Aunt Rachel. “I shall be there for 
the sake of gathering new ideas to take 
home with me.” 

“Come by all means!” Trix’s tone was 
mocking. “Mayna is sure that the ‘Mys- 
tery Booth’ is going to turn out a tremen- 
dous success. But it seems to me that we 
could raise the money some other way 
than by having a salesgirl thrust on us.” 

Aunt Rachel looked at Trix’s rosy, pet- 
ulant mouth, and maintained a discreet 
silence. (To be concluded) 


“To uetp relieve the suffering of the 
families of unemployed, a shoe-cobbler 
hit upon a novel scheme. During the va- 
cation he advertised that he would repair 
shoes of children of the unemployed free 
of cost.” 
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FATHER TAKES A HAND 
By Lenora M. Bailey 


“THaT’s MY HANKy, June Denny, and 
you know it!” 

“Tis not. Didn’t you see me get it out 
of my drawer? You old fussy cat!” 

“Here! here! What is the trouble now, 
girls?” and mother, flushed with the extra 
work of getting them off to kindergarten, 
rushed to the scene of action. 

“Jane says this is her hanky and it isn’t. 
I got it out of my drawer.” 

“It is mine, too, and I want it!” tearfully 
exclaimed Jane, snatching for the article 
in question. 

June dodged just enough to keep the 
handkerchief but got hit on the arm by 
her sister’s hand. 

With that both girls began to cry and 
call each other names. 

The mother, much annoyed, was just 
on the point of punishing both of them 
when the front door opened and in walked 
father. 

“Hey—day! what’s the trouble?” he 
asked with a smile. 

When the situation was explained, father 
asked for both handkerchiefs, took one in 
each hand, looked at them a few seconds, 
then putting first one then the other to 
his nose, he pretended to use them vig- 
orously. Then he asked what should be 
done with them. 

The twins, now giggling over father’s 
antics, led him to the soiled clothes 
hamper. The storm was over, for, still 
giggling, they went for other “hankies” 
and then away, happily, to kindergarten. 

“Oh dear!” sighed the mother. “If I 
could only think of the right thing to do 
instead of being upset and vexed.” 

“Don’t take their differences and quar- 
rels so seriously, dear. They are serious 
to them but not to you.” 

Late one afternoon father took mother 
and the twins to the park and the zoo. On 
the way home the children sat on the back 
seat of the car and talked of what they 
had seen. But soon they got tired and 
sleepy and mother told them to sleep, one 
at each end of the roomy back seat. When 
they were almost asleep something went 
wrong. June accidentally kicked Jane and 
Jane pinched June. At once the battle 
was on. 

Mother was turning crossly to reprove 
them both when father stopped her with 
a gentle touch. Slightly turning his head, 
he called: 

“June, what was that song I heard you 
singing last night when you were putting 
the dolls to sleep?” 

“Which one, Daddy?” and both girls 
tumbled about a few seconds as they 
scrambled to a sitting position. 

“The one about the bluejay.” 

“Bluejay!” exclaimed the twins in sur- 
prise. 

“You must mean the one about the 
robin,” said June, “the one Mrs. Wall 
taught us last week.” 

“Is that the one?” asked Jane. 

“Let me hear how it goes and I can 
soon tell.” 

All troubles were forgotten and two 
happy girls sang songs and told of games 
and kindergarten work until home was 
reached. 

—National Kindergarten Association. 
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A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF 
PARIS 


A GREAT MANY THINGS have been told of 
all that happened during the siege of Paris, 
but one that is really amusing is that of 
a professor of music who was obliged to 
abandon his house while he was in the 
midst of a composition, not even able to 
finish the thought of the score he had in 
mind. After peace was declared he re- 
turned, his thoughts still bent upon the 
unfinished piece of music. He found his 
house partly destroyed, but fortunately the 
cupboard into which he had hastily thrown 
the music was still unharmed. The com- 
poser unlocked the cupboard—the key be- 
ing still in the lock—took out a pile of 
papers that showed signs of having been 
looked over, and hunted eagerly among 
them for his score sheet. To his relief he 
soon discovered it, but what was his as- 
tonishment to find that it had been com- 
pleted, while attached to it was a brief 
note of explanation signed, “Koennemann, 
musician-in-chief of the Twenty-second 
Line Regiment.”—Beatrice H. Parker. 


LITTLE PRINCESS SLEEPY- 
HEAD 


LirrLte Princess Marte didn’t like to go 
to bed, and sometimes she was very cross 
to nurse when nurse came to put her to 
bed. 

“Oh, if I just didn’t have to go to bed,” 
said the princess, “I would have so much 
time to play. I wish some good fairy 
would come and say that I could stay up 
all night, some night.” 

When it was time to go to bed the prin- 
cess was very much surprised that her 
mama did not send for nurse to come to 
put her to bed. 

Then, from out a dark corner, there 
came dancing a happy little fairy. She 
had a dark-blue dress all trimmed with 
gold stars. She came softly up to the prin- 
cess and whispered, “I’m the all-night 
fairy, and I’ve come to let you stay up all 
night.” 

The princess was so happy that she 
danced up and down. She and her fairy 
sang and danced around the fire, and the 
princess said she had never been so happy 
before. 

By and by, when they had been playing 
hard for a long time, the princess became 
tired and sleepy and couldn’t dance as 
well as the fairy, so the fairy called her a 
sleepy-head and laughed at her. 

The princess didn’t like to be called 
sleepy-head, so she roused herself and 
danced again. But pretty soon she be- 
came so sleepy that she could not dance 
any more. 

“Well, sleepy-head,” said the fairy, 
“we'll sit down by the fire and I'll tell you 
a story but you must listen and promise 
not to get sleepy.” 

The princess promised that she wouldn’t 
get sleepy and that she would listen, for 
she just loved stories. So the fairy told 
a lovely story and then started another, 
but when she looked at the princess, the 
princess was nodding. j 

“Wake up!” said the fairy, giving the 
princess a good shake. “I don’t believe 


up 


you were listening to my story at all, and 
you were going to sleep, you sleepy-head.” 

“Oh, I’m so sleepy!” yawned the prin- 
cess, “but I'll try to listen.” 

So the fairy went on with her lovely 
story, but in a moment she noticed that 
the princess was nodding again. 

“Oh, Princess!” exclaimed the fairy in- 
dignantly. “I think you are very impolite. 
You said you wanted to stay up all night 
and play, so I came to play with you, and 
then you keep going to sleep.” 

“But I’m so sleepy!” cried the princess, 
“T can’t wake up. I want to go to bed.” 

“Well, if you don’t wake up and stay 
awake,” said the fairy, “I'll send for my 
servant. He stands behind sleepy-heads 
and pinches them when they nod, and if 
they don’t stay awake then, he sticks a 
pin into them every time they nod, and 
that always keeps them awake.” 

“Oh, dear fairy,” sobbed the princess, 
“please go away and let nurse put me to 
bed, and I'll never ask to stay up all night 
again. 

“All right, Princess Sleepy-head, 
laughed the fairy. “I’m going out to play 
with the crickets. They never get sleepy.” 

The next thing the princess knew, nurse 
was putting her to bed. Oh, how good it 
was to be able to go to sleep—tEzchange. 


SMILES 


You cANNOT get eggs without hens,’ 
said the speaker, stressing the point. 

“My dad can,’ piped a small voice from 
the rear. 

““Please explain yourself, little boy,’ 
said the speaker. 

“He keeps ducks!’ yelled the boyish 
voice from the rear.” 


“we 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


PracH Conserve. About three quarts 
peaches cut fine, one can crushed pine- 
apple, three oranges, one lemon, one-half 
pound nut meats, five pounds sugar. Cook 
peaches until tender. Squeeze juice from 
oranges and lemon, cut rinds fine, cover 
with cold water and cook until tender. 
Add peaches and pineapple and cook until 
mixture thickens; add nuts, cook five min- 
utes and put in jelly glasses. 

—Common Sense Cook Book. 


Beet AND Porato Satap. Cut equal 
quantities of beets and potatoes into small 
balls with a Parisienne spoon or vegetable 
cutter. Put the potatoes in mayonnaise 
dressing, to which has been added a few 
chopped olives and chives. Dip the beets 
in vinegar and dish alternately, serving 
all on leaf lettuce. 


“Most oF GREENLAND is covered with ice 
a thousand feet in thickness.” 


“THe First speed law in this country 
was probably the one passed in 1789 in 
Fredericksburg, Va., providing a fine for 
anyone who galloped his horse down the. 
main street.” 
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RELIGION IN A NATION 


God Prescribes the Place of Religion in a Nation’s Life 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Exodus 25: 1, 2, 8, 9; 29: 43-46; 40: 34-38. The Sunday School Lesson 
for August 22 


No NATION can endure without religion. 
When neglect of religion starts, the nation 
begins to slide to a lower level. If the 
religion is not direct from God, based on 
His Word and according to His instruc- 
tion, the nation will soon decay. The basic 
element of best citizenship is neglected 
when religion is denied the place intended 
for it in a nation’s life. God’s plan for 
Israel’s national religious life contained 
unalterable principles which our nation 
must accept, foster, and follow. It is well 
that worship is much stressed today. The 
study of worship is becoming more com- 
mon in the churches. Church members 
are urged to be more deeply concerned in 
worship. Communion with God is in- 
creased and the enjoyment of religious life 
is intensified by engaging in worship. True 
worship leads to desire for acceptable 
service. Not by law, or because of law, is 
a nation’s religion established or main- 
tained. God is the author of the plan for 
national religious life; He prescribed the 
place of religion in a nation’s life. 


God’s Plea 


Israel needed a place set apart for its wor- 
ship. God’s leadership had been gracious, 
effective, and constant. The time had come 
for the people to express their religious 
emotion in an orderly way. So God in- 
structed Moses to tell the people what 
God wanted them to do. It was God’s plea 
to His people to make definite provision 
for His worship. There was no coercion 
on God’s part; each was to act willingly, 
gladly. His act was to be giving of his 
possessions for the erection of a place of 
worship. This was to be a place where 
God could dwell among His people. It was 
to be a sort of building, or tent, to which 
the people could go for worship and for 
direction as to work. It was to be of a 
prescribed kind and have equipment made 
after the design God had revealed to 
Moses. Back of all was God’s appeal to 
His people to obey Him, but the good re- 
sulting from their obedience was to be 
theirs. Theirs would be the profit, if they 
carried .out God’s plans and prepared a 
place of worship. God’s plea was not for 
them to accept a gift from Him but to make 
a gift to Him. God knew, and Israel 
learned, how essential a suitable place of 
worship is for the religious life of a peo- 
ple. The churches of a nation indicate the 
strength or weakness of its religious life. 


God’s Provision 


The place of worship was Israel’s part 
to provide; God’s part was to provide the 
sanctifying spirit for their worship. No 
finer promise could God make than that 
He would meet His people at their place 
of worship and make it holy by showing 
His glory there. God would accept the 
ministration of the representatives of the 
people who conducted the worship, and 
would set them apart as His representa- 


tives to stand between them and Him, and 
to bring to Him their worship and take 
to them His directions and blessing. These 
sanctified priests were provided as God 
planned. God’s added promise depended 
for its fulfillment on their obedience to 
Him in providing a place of worship and 
worshiping there according to God’s plan. 
No matter whither they might go, still God 
would dwell with them. Their thought of 
localizing God was not discouraged, for 
the place of worship which they erected was 
made movable so that it could be taken 
with them, and wherever it was set up, 
there the people could be sure their God 
was dwelling. No other God would they 
need to seek, though they journeyed far. 
God would go with them and dwell with 
them and be their God. The God of their 
fathers would be, and remain, their God. 
What He had done in caring for them in 
Egypt and in delivering them out of Egypt 
was to be remembered as assurance that 
He would continue to be their’ God. From 
then till now God has not ceased to pro- 
vide for our worshiping Him. Whenever 
and wherever worship has been rendered 
to God, He has manifested His willingness 
to abide with His people and bless them. 


God’s Presence 


The place of worship, the meeting place 
for Israel and God, the tabernacle, was 
completed. It became God’s dwelling place, 
and He honored it with His glory. It was 
more than a structure set up by man’s 
hands; it was a holy place, a sanctuary, a 
visible reminder of the presence of God. 
In fact, what men had made was en- 
shrouded with the glory of His presence, 
so that to look that way was to be con- 
scious of God. It was spoken of as “the 


THINK OF THESE 


Nor BECAUSE we feel we should, or others 
say we must, but because God so planned, 
do we have church buildings. 


Until a church building is hallowed by 
God’s presence it is just another building. 


A nation’s religious life is the sum of the 
religious lives of its citizens. 


A Christian’s conduct from Monday 
morning to Saturday night is, or ought to 
be, affected by his worship of God on 
Sunday. 


We have our churches because we can- 
not get along without them. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 16-22 


M. Offerings for the Sanctuary. Exodus 25: 1-9. 
T. ‘A Sacred Meeting Place. Exodus 29: 38-46, 
W. Divine Guidance. Exodus 40: 34-38. 

Th, Temples of God. I Corinthians 3: 16-23. 
F. Strength Through Worship. Psalm 27: 1-6. 
Sat. Joy in Worship. Psalm 122: 1-9. 

S. God’s Tabernacle with Men. Rev. 21: 1-8. 
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tent of the congregation”; they individually 
shared in its ownership. Each could say 
of it, “My place of worship; my place to 
meet God.” Its full significance was in the 
fact that God was there. His cloud was 
there, signifying the glory and gracious- 
ness and dependableness and power of His 
presence. Doubts and fears were removed 
by seeing the evidence of His presence. 
God provided this for the good of His 
people. The influence of idol-filled Egypt 
was supplanted by the sign of God’s pres- 
ence. They were a traveling and sojourn- 
ing people. Now they traveled; now they 
sojourned. Their guide was the cloud that 
symbolized God’s presence. When the 
cloud moved, it meant that Israel should 
move forward, but with God. When the 
cloud stopped, Israel knew it must en- 
camp, but with God. The presence of God 
never failed them. 

Israel, as a nation, had a place for re- 
ligion in its life. This was not of their 
devising; it was God’s plan for Israel. He 
made Israel feel the need; He provided for 
meeting the need; He lived among them. 
As for Israel, so for your nation there is 
a place for religion in its life, or it cannot 
long endure. 


A BETTER USE 


MEN bo NoT need better things to use 
but a better use of what they have. This 
is only partly true of materials and me- 
chanical devices. The progress in discov- 
ery and invention has added to man’s 
proficiency and increased his comfort. 
Nevertheless there is danger of concen- 
trating on securing something new while 
the profits of using what is already in 
hand are lost by failing to use it consis- 
tently. 

Self is what it is and must be used as 
it is, if we are to be successful. We can- 
not by searching find a better self. We are 
limited to use self as it is, but there can 
be a better use of self than most of us 
are making. Physical powers may be bet- 
ter employed; mental faculties may be bet- 
ter directed and made more diligently 
active; skills of all kinds may find a bet- 
ter use, a more determined application; 
even our religious life may be put to bet- 
ter use, a fuller consecration to its de- 
velopment. 

Most of us have Bibles. We do not need 
a new Bible. In fact, we cannot have a 
new Bible. But what is needed by all of 
us is a better use of the Bible as it is. 
It is a book to be read; it must be read, 
if its truths are to function in our lives. 
It is a book to be studied; no text book 
is like it, for it has understandable mes- 
sages for the child and the novice in men- 
tal training, and profound messages to 
provoke the hardest application of the 
most finished scholar. It is the most re- 
sponsive book in the world; it rewards its 
users in proportion to their use of it. 

Some people are asking for a new God 
and a new Christ. They are looking for 
a modern God and Jesus. This is not what 
they need, or in fact what they are search- 
ing for. All they need is a better use of 
God and Jesus as revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures. In relation to God nobody 
needs anything new in revelation, but all 
of us need a better use of the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MISSIONARY STORIES 


Acts 15: 4-12 
TOPIC FOR AUGUST 29 


FoR SHEER ROMANCE nothing can surpass 
true stories of our missionaries. Knight- 
hood offers tales that lose their thrill in 
the light of missionary anecdotes. If the 
knights rode hard and sacrificed willingly 
to free the tomb of Christ, these modern 
knights have as their high purpose the 
freeing of whole nations enslaved in sin. 
The number of these heroes is legion and 
the only problem involved in presenting 
this topic is one of elimination. Our stories 
will be of one missionary of our Lutheran 
Church. 


David A. Day 


One of the pioneers of Lutheran mis- 
sions in Africa was an Adams County, 
Pennsylvania, boy, whose youth was one 
of hardship, poverty and neglect. David 
A. Day was born in 1851 and died at sea 
in 1897. He prepared for missionary work 
at Missionary Institute, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
now Susquehanna University. He married 
a girl from the town. On a hilltop looking 
down upon the beautiful campus of Sus- 
quehanna are the graves of Dr. and Mrs. 
Day, and even today the memory of their 
sacrifices stirs the hearts of many a college 
youth to interest in missions. The three 
children born to this sainted couple lie 
buried in far off Africa. 

Dr. Day served in Africa twenty-three 
and one-half years with only two trips 
home on furlough. When we remember 
that the climate demands that our pres- 
ent-day missionaries take a furlough every 
two years it gives us some conception of 
his staying powers. Only the grace of God 
could keep a white man alive in Liberia 
that long. 

Dr. Day was a believer in industrial and 
educational missions. He organized schools, 
set up a blacksmith shop, machine shop 
and a carpenter shop and bought and de- 
veloped a farm. The native mechanics, 
though naturally lazy, were well trained 
under an American negro instructor, 
Clement Irons, who was imported by Dr. 
Day. They even constructed a steamboat 
for the St. Paul River, only the engine of 
the side-wheeler coming from abroad. Dr. 
Day’s description of the Sarah Ann fol- 
lows: “The Sarah Ann, named for Mrs. 
Irons, is a nondescript affair of a boat; 
nevertheless she paddles up and down 
the river two or three times a week with 
much puffing and groaning, carrying both 
freight and passengers. The ‘smoke canoe’ 
as the natives call the craft, has completely 
revolutionized the traffic of the river. I 
can now make the trip to Monrovia (the 
seaport) and return for fifty cents, and in 
less time, whereas I was formely compelled 
to pay a crew of natives five dollars to 
row me in a dug-out.” 


A Day Story 
Bishop Penick of the Protestant Epis- 
copal mission paid several visits to Dr. 


Day and is responsible for the following 
story: A native witch doctor had estab- 
lished himself in the vicinity of the mis- 
sion and was selling charms and fetishes 
to his people. Naturally Dr. Day wanted 
to get rid of him and his superstitions. 
One time when there was a number of 
natives lounging about the hut of the med- 
icine-man Dr. Day joined the group and 
engaged in a friendly palaver about the 
merits of the charms offered for sale. Worn 
about the neck they were guaranteed to 
ward off all kinds of disease, prevent ac- 
cidents, protect the wearer from his 
enemies or from wild animals, and in gen- 
eral keep him from all harm, One kind 
of medicine especially interested Dr. Day. 
It offered protection against fire. The 
witch doctor insisted that, hung in a hut, 
it could never burn down. He showed his 
visitors one of these charms that hung 
in his own hut. Dr. Day appeared very 
much interested and asked him again and 
again whether it really was a protection 
for his hut. The witch doctor insisted 
more and more vehemently, “Fire no burn 
dis house. Fire no burn dis house.” 

Dr. Day seemed to be convinced and 
remarked that he supposed he would have 
to buy some medicine for his house, but 
before doing that he ought to test its merit. 
Suddenly he struck a match and touched 
it to the thatch roof, and the hut went up 
in smoke so fast that he and the natives 
had barely time to escape. Dr. Day pre- 
tended to be very much surprised at the 
outcome of his experiment. But the natives 
saw the point and denouncing the witch 
doctor as “so much humbug” set upon 
him with sticks and stones and drove him 
out of the community. 

The Bishop who told this story added, 
“Had I tried anything like that I would 
have been a dead man before morning.” 
Dr. Day understood the thinking of the 
native African, to use the title of a book 
by another African missionary, Dan Craw- 
ford, Dr. Day was always “Thinking 
Black.” 

Almost too Much 


Dr. Day tried the faith of the natives 
almost too much on the occasion when he 
said that in his homeland the water some- 
times got so hard that one could walk upon 
it. They could believe everything else he 
told about that wonderful land of America, 
but this was asking almost too much. Soon 
after he came home on furlough and con- 
fessed to his friends that he feared his 
influence had really been seriously hurt 
by this story. He was set down in the 
native mind as just another of those for- 
eign liars. At the suggestion of Dr. George 
Scholl, then secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, he took out with him to 
Africa a small ice machine. He announced 
at Muhlenberg that he would make hard 
water after the “Merican fash,” and a large 
crowd gathered. In a short time a quart 
of “sofe” water which one of the skeptics 
brought from the creek was frozen into a 
block of ice. 

Dr. Day wrote, “I not only vindicated 


my reputation but also had some rare fun 
out of the occasion. I gave a stalwart na- 
tive with a cavernous mouth a small chunk 
of ‘hard water’ to eat. No sooner had he 
put it in his mouth than he spit it out 
yelling ‘fire, fire’ at the top of his voice 
and ran into the bush and did not appear 
for some time. While another broad- 
shouldered fellow was stooping over cu- 
riously examining the machine, I slyly laid 
a chunk of ice on the back of his neck. 
He also took to the bush in long leaps 
yelling ‘fire’ at every jump. This was 
practically all the use I ever made of the 
machine but it was well worth its cost of 
$100 for it restored me fully in the con- 
fidence of the people. They never doubted 
me again.” 


A Missionary First 


Dr. Day was never willing to allow any 
other interest to stand in the way of his 
calling as a missionary. He even refused 
to consider a call to be the secretary of 
the Foreign Mission Board, saying, “I am 
a missionary.” On one of his furloughs 
he visited Washington and speaking in one 
of the churches on a Sunday evening he 
told of a tropical storm. His description 
was so vivid that it caught the attention 
of a prominent official of the weather 
bureau who was present. He asked Dr. 
Day for an appointment the next day and 
after a long talk in which he was amazed 
at Day’s scientific knowledge he wanted 
him to undertake regular observations of 
the weather’ with equipment that would 
be furnished. But after Dr. Day found out 
the time necessary for the observations he 
answered, “I cannot do it. My work is that 
of a missionary.” 


Alex Harris 


The story of Alex Harris begins with 
one of a group of native boys who came 
out of the bush as naked as when they 
were born and asked to be enrolled in 
Daddy Day’s school. He was clothed and 
placed in school and was promoted from 
class to class until he had learned all they 
could teach him. In the mission Sunday 
school he became superintendent and in 
the church, a deacon. He married a mis- 
sion girl and pre-empting a tract of land, 
began the work of a pioneer farmer. 

It was not long before he was asking 
for a set of primary books with which to 
start a school. He himself was to be the 
teacher and hold classes after the day’s 
work was done. He received the books and 
promptly paid for them. Seven or eight 
years later he bought a small engine and 
some machinery and was producing coffee, 
rice and sugar cane. A few years later Dr. 
Day wrote, “Last Sunday we dedicated a 
new church over in Alex Harris’ neighbor- 
hood, which grew out of the school which 
he had organized some years before. He 
shipped his coffee to Baltimore and his 
molasses to Liverpool, and with the pro- 
ceeds built the church himself. He sent 
to England and bought corrugated iron 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Eastward 


The Story of Adoniram Judson. By 
Stacy R. Warburton. Round Table Press, 
New York. 240 pages including 242 pages 
of Bibliography and 3% pages of index. 
Price, $2.50. 


The co-editor of “Church History” in 
the twelfth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Stacy R. Warburton, is well 
qualified to have presented this much- 
needed account of the colorful figure of 
Adoniram Judson in American foreign 
missions. The volume has the good title, 
“Eastward, the Story of Adoniram Jud- 
son.” Dr. Warburton, an alumnus of 
Brown University, where Judson’s name is 
also in the alumni records, doubtless 
gained on that campus the “enthusiastic 
understanding” which has made the writ- 
ing of this biography a delight. This de- 
light will be the part of those, too, who 
read the book. 

The twelve chapter titles hint at the 
progress of Judson’s life: The Star in the 
East, From Salem to Rangoon, The Strug- 
gle for a Foothold, The Tragedy of Ava, 
Zayat and Garret, Jungle Trails, At Last 
the Burman Bible, Home and Evangel, 
The Hero Welcomed Home, Once More 
the Pioneer, The Golden Evening. 

There is no sacrifice of the “family” 
story in the strict record of the production 
of the Burman Bible, for the account is 
set in the pattern of Judson’s very life. 
The “hard roll” which Ann brought to 
him in the prison makes us see that had 
it not been for her care in wrapping the 
precious work in a bundle and taking it 
to him on one of her daily visits to the 
prison, the translation would not have been 
preserved. The “pattern” was that Ann 
and Adoniram always held firmly to the 
work in hand. Obstacles in the way were 
there for overcoming. That is why letters 
and small personal things which they 
would have cherished were hurriedly de- 
stroyed when Adoniram was called for 
and dragged away to prison and notes on 
the translation were hidden in the lawn, 
later to be made the “hard roll” pillow 
which was used in the prison. 

Dr. Warburton has performed a valuable 
service in making the chapter on the suc- 
cessive steps in the completion of the Bur- 
man Bible quite the climax of the book. 
The production was certainly the climax 
of Judson’s life. 

The twenty-one months in prison, in 
which Judson suffered indescribable de- 
privations, disease and depleted strength, 
served only to accentuate his effort toward 
“spiritual perfection.” Of the period fol- 
lowing imprisonment, the deaths of Ann, 
his little Maria and his father, Dr. War- 
burton writes: “He met these catastrophes 
as we would expect him to meet them: 
‘Faith decides that it is all right, and the 
decision of faith eternity will soon con- 
firm.’ But he could not avoid their inevit- 
able effect. And this was intensified by 
the habit of introspection that he had cul- 
tivated.” 

We find another practical evidence, 
writes Dr. Warburton: “He had received 
for his services to the Indian government 


5,200 rupees; also gifts amounting to 2,000 
rupees. He had also brought with him 
from America money of his own which, 
with accumulations, now amounted to 
$6,000. He had recommended to the board 
certain regulations, one of which was that 
‘No missionary shall appropriate to him- 
self the avails of his labor, or the compen- 
sation he may receive for service of any 
kind.’ ” 

And Dr. Warburton records: “In ac- 
cordance with this rule, but going con- 
siderably beyond it, he now gave his 
whole property, nearly $10,000, to the 
board—‘or rather,’ as he wrote, ‘to Him 
Who loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood.’ Then he, with 
Wade, joined in giving up a twentieth of 
their salaries, as a challenge to ministers 
at home, and later he reduced his salary 
twenty-five per cent more. Thus he would 
cut out of his life the love of money.” 

It is not surprising to discover that do- 
ing away with the “love of fame” came 
into Judson’s plan for perfection. And 
next came that of which an intimate 
friend wrote: “Perhaps the most remark- 
able characteristic to a superficial ob- 
server was the extent and thoroughly 
genial nature of his sociableness.” And 
then comes the statement: “He came to 
the conclusion that his social intercourse 
was taking time from the work that was 
his supreme duty, so he gave it all up.” 
In 1819 when he opened the zayat in 
Rangoon he set down the following rules 
which he later revised and re-adopted: 


1.Be diligent in secret prayer, every 
morning and evening. 

2. Never spend a moment in mere idleness. 

3. Restrain natural appetites within the 
bounds of temperance and purity. 

4.Suppress every emotion of anger and 

ill will. 

5. Undertake nothing from motives of am- 
bition or love of fame. 

6. Never do that which at the moment ap- 
pears to be displeasing to God. 

7. Seek opportunities of making some sac- 
rifice for the good of others, especially 
of believers, provided the sacrifice is not 
inconsistent with some duty. 

As early as 1810 on New Year’s Eve he 
had written in a letter to Ann: “Perhaps 
the secret of living a holy life is to avoid 
everything that will displease God and 
grieve the Spirit, and to be strictly at- 
tentive to the means of grace.” 

These observations have to do with the 
man himself. The book is useful also for 
its picture of the political situation in 
Burma with respect to England. We do 
not wonder at the constancy of progress, 
even though it was exceedingly slow, when 
for seventeen years Judson did not return 
to America. He lived accurately according 
to the pattern he and Ann set for them- 
selves, and he took the high ground, that 
no matter what happened to him, “Christ 
must live in Burma.” 

Here is a book on the beginnings of for- 
eign missions in America; read it for that 
alone and it serves well. Here is a book 
on the life of a man early distinguished in 
American cultural pursuits and early im- 
pressed with laying all attainments at the 
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feet of the Master Whom he served. Here 
is a book on the life story of a man of 
social charm. The book deals frankly with 
the characteristics of Judson which always 
earned for him the attention and the 
friendship of men and women in positions 
of social prestige. 

In summary Dr. Warburton says: “He 
was leader in the movement that made the 
dream of American foreign missions a 
reality; he was chief in the little group of 
stalwarts who first set forth as mission- 
aries from America to the East; he inspired 
a great fellowship of churches to organize 
for the spreading of the Gospel to earth’s 
remotest bound; he enriched an ancient 
literature with the best of all books, the 
Bible; he gave to the number of earth’s 
great souls three queenly women who bore 
his name; he founded a church in an east- 
ern land that will endure while time shall 
last; he established principles of Christian 
service that still make successful missions 
everywhere; he challenges and inspires 
stronghearts of every land, and summons 
all who follow Christ to live nobly and 
to do valiantly—to please God, as he with 
unfaltering purpose strove to please Him. 

“On a tablet of enduring bronze, before 
his Malden birthplace, are inscribed these 
words—fitting tribute in a fitting place: 


“Rev. Adoniram Judson 
America’s First Foreign Missionary 
1788 1850 
Malden, His Birthplace 
The Ocean, His Sepulchre 
Converted Burmans and the 
Burman Bible, His Monument 
His Record Is On High” 

Ame.ia D. Kemp. 


Christianity and Communism 


Edited by H. Wilson Harris. Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.50. 


This book of about one hundred pages 
consists of brief discussions of the given 
subject in The Spectator by seven eminent 
writers. The chapters are “Rival Faiths?” 
Dr. Ernest Barker; “The Christian Tradi- 
tion,” Dr. W. R. Inge; “The Claims of 
Communism,” John Strachey; “A Roman 
Catholic View,” Father M. C. D’Arcy; “The 
Common Ground,’ Dr. Joseph Needham; 
“Social Justice,” Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr; 
“Revolutionary Christianity,’ Canon F. R. 
Barry. 

The articles provoked response, and some 
of the more pertinent “Observations” also 
are published in the volume. 

Two of the writers, Dr. Inge and Father 
D’Arcy, have no patience either with the 
doctrines or the practice of Communism. 
Others, including Dr. Niebuhr, see traces 
of Christianity in it. The general agree- 
ment is that Christianity has the basis 
from which all true reforms sought by 
Communism can be worked out. There 
are vigorous pleas for a more virile 
church. Mr. Strachey is all for Commun- 
ism. Some of the best thought and writ- 
ing is found in the “Observations.” 

Anyone who likes a debate will find this 
an interesting book. It is also helpful be- 
cause of the approach from different 
angles and the factual material presented. 

Howarp R. GoLp. 
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FROM OXFORD TO THE 
WORLD 


(Continued from page 7) 


cause it has tried to organize itself into 
unity on a secularistic and humanistic 
basis without any reference to the divine 
will and power above and beyond itself. 
... The first task of the church remains 
now, as always, to make known the Gospel, 
and to assert the claim of Jesus Christ as 
the incarnate Word of God to mankind, to 
the lordship of all human life.” 

In discussing “The Church and the 
State,’ the church was challenged to wit- 
ness against the denial of fundamental 
justice in countries where it can find in 
the theory and constitution of the state 
nothing on which it can base a claim to 
right. Ever must the liberty of the church 
be maintained to determine its faith and 
creed; to worship, preach and teach; to 
determine the nature of its government 
and the qualifications of its ministers and 
members; to control the education of its 
ministers and to give religious instruction 
to its youth; to Christian service and mis- 
sionary activity; to co-operate with other 
churches; and to keep open to all citizens 
such facilities as will make possible the 
accomplishment of these ends. 


Divine Purpose Opposed 


The report on “The Economic Order” 
brought forth the most provocative com- 
ments. The purpose of God is challenged 
by the obstacles to fellowship, the in- 
equalities of opportunity, the irrespon- 
sible power, the enhancement of ac- 
quisitiveness, the denial of Christian vo- 
cation, the sense of powerlessness and 
economic rivalry. “Christians must ac- 
knowledge with contrition that their blind- 
ness to the challenging features of the 
actual situation is, to a great extent, re- 
sponsible for the gap between the church 
and the radical movements which aim at 
social justice. The church must not identify 
an attack directed against herself as an 
attack directed against God, but must 
listen to God’s voice in judgment even 
when expressed in non-religious or anti- 
religious guise.” So the church is called 
to Christian action (a) within the economic 
order as it is, and (b) in criticism of the 
economic order. “Christians have a par- 
ticular responsibility to make whatever 
contribution they can towards the trans- 
formation, and if necessary the thorough 
reconstruction, of the present economic 
and political system, through their mem- 
bership in political parties, trade unions, 
employers’ organizations, and other groups.” 
In this part of their Christian duty, the 
ordinary Christian virtues are called for, 
though in a different form: readiness to 
make sacrifices, to take effective action, 
to forgive those that trespass and to love 
those who seem to be their enemies. .. . 
“The church as a worshiping community 
must relate its acts of repentance and ded- 
ication to the economic order in which its 
members live. . . . The church in these 
days of crisis and opportunity should be 
using all her resources of men and money 
to their utmost capacity for the service of 
Christ, and her economic structure should 
embody and express the true character of 
the Christian community.” 
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An Educator’s Analysis 


The section on “Education,” under the 
leadership of President Henry S. Coffin, 
Union Theological Seminary, declared the 
the crucial issues for Christians in educa- 
tion are freedom, social disintegration, con- 
trol of youth movements, and modern 
knowledge, method and technique. The 
immediate tasks of the church in educa- 
tion are a theology relevant to current life, 
a philosophy and psychology of religion, 
the educational task of the church in her 
own institutions and through her own 
membership, and the problems arising in 
relation to public education where the 
government is responsive to Christian 
opinion and where it may be non-Chris- 
tian. “The church’s chief concern is to 
bring every child and adult under the con- 
trol of a transforming Master, Jesus Christ, 
and to train him to receive the culture of 
his community with spiritual discrimina- 
tion acquired by viewing it in the light 
of Christ. A product of Christian educa- 
tion is therefore both a grateful recipient 
of and a rebel against the cultural her- 
itage. It is this dual attitude, both appre- 
ciative and critical, towards the national 
life and institutions which it is the aim of 
the church’s education to develop.” .. . 
“Freedom in the church’s view is not a 
natural gift. At this point much educa- 
tional theory is unrealistic, ignoring the 
necessity for inward deliverance and unity. 
The freedom she seeks is both liberty from 
the tyranny and deceit of evil passions 
within the heart, and strength of char- 
acter to preserve liberty of conscience amid 
external pressure. It is her conviction that 
personality attains this freedom and com- 
pleteness only in obedience to God.” 


War and the Church 


The discussion of “The Universal Church 
and the World of Nations” centered around 
the problem of war. While some had hoped 
that there would be a complete and un- 
conditional condemnation of war, even 
pacifists accept the statement that “War, 
the occasions of war, and all situations 
which conceal the fact of conflict under 
the guise of outward peace, are incidents 
in a world to which the church is charged 
to proclaim the Gospel of redemption. War 
involves compulsory enmity, diabolical 
outrage against human personality, and a 
wanton distortion of the truth. War is a 
particular demonstration of the power of 
sin in this world, and a defiance of the 
righteousness of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. No justification 
of war must be allowed to conceal or 
minimize this fact.” The church’s witness 
in this field will involve removal of racial 
barriers, mutual church aid, religious free- 
dom, ecumenical education, education for 
peace, disarmament, and ecumenical or- 
ganization. 

With a note of hope ringing in their ears 
the delegates were challenged to go to 
their homes, their churches, their schools, 
their communities, and their countries 
making effective the messages of the con- 
ference. “The world is anxious and be- 
wildered and full of pain and fear. We 
are troubled yet we do not despair. Our 
hope is anchored in the living God. The 
church can be of good cheer, because 
Christ has overcome the world.” 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE 
OXFORD CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 2) 


individual egotism, a sin against the 
Creator of all peoples and races. The 
deification of nation, race or class, or of 
political or cultural ideals, is idolatry, and 
can only lead to increasing division and 
disaster. 

On every side we see men seeking for 
a life of fellowship in which they experi- 
ence their dependence on one another. But 
because community is sought on a wrong 
basis, the intensity of the search for it 
issues in conflict and disintegration. In 
such a world the church is called to be 
in its own life that fellowship which binds 
men together in their common dependence 
on God and overlaps all barriers of social 
status, race or nationality. 


Concerning Nationalism 


In consonance with its nature as true 
community, the church will call the na- 
tions to order their lives as members of 
the one family of God. The universal 
church surveying the nations of the world, 
in every one of which it is now planted 
and rooted, must pronounce a condemna- 
tion of war unqualified and unrestricted. 
War can occur only as a fruit and mani- 
festation of sin. This truth is unaffected 
by any question what may be the duty of 
a nation which has to choose between 
entry upon war and a course which it be- 
lieves to be a betrayal of right, or what may 
be the duty of a Christian citizen whose 
country is involved in war. The con- 
demnation of war stands, and also the 
obligation to seek a way of freeing man- 
kind from its physical, moral and spir- 
itual ravages. If war breaks out, then 
pre-eminently the church must manifestly 
be the church, still united as the one body 
of Christ, though the nations wherein it is 
planted fight each other, consciously of- 
fering the same prayers that God’s Name 
may be hallowed, His Kingdom come, and 
His will be done in both, or all, the warring 
nations. This fellowship of prayer must 
at all costs remain unbroken. The church 
must also hold together in one spiritual 
fellowship those of its members who take 
different views concerning their duty as 
Christian citizens in time of war. 


Relative to War 


To condemn war is not enough. Many 
situations conceal the fact of conflict un- 
der the guise of outward peace. Chris- 
tians must do all in their power to pro- 
mote among the nations justice and peace- 
ful co-operation, and the means of peace- 
ful adjustment to altering conditions. Es- 
pecially should Christians in more for- 
tunate countries press the demand for jus- 
tice on behalf of the less fortunate. The 
insistence upon justice must express itself 
in a demand for such mitigation of the 
sovereignty of national states as is in- 
volved in the abandonment by each of the 
claim to be judge in its own cause. 

We recognize the state as being in its 
own sphere the highest authority. It has 
the God-given aim in that sphere to up- 
hold law and order and to minister to the 
life of its people. But as all authority is 
from God, the state stands under His judg- 
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ment. God is Himself the source of jus- 
tice, of which the state is not lord but 
servant. The Christian can acknowledge 
no ultimate authority but God; his loyalty 
to the state is part of his loyalty to God 
and must never usurp the place of that 
primary and only absolute loyalty. _ 

The church has duties laid upon it by 
God, which at all cost it must perform, 
among which the chief is to proclaim the 
Word of God and to make disciples, and 
to order its own life in the power of the 
Spirit dwelling in it. Because this is its 
duty it must do it, whether or not the state 
consents; and the state on its side should 
recognize the duty and assure full liberty 
for its performance. The church can claim 
such liberty for itself only as it is also 
concerned for the rights and liberties of 
others. 

In the economic sphere the first duty of 
the church is to insist that economic activ- 
ities, like every other department of hu- 
man life, stand under the judgment of 
Christ. The existence of economic classes 
presents a barrier to human fellowship 
which cannot be tolerated by the Chris- 
tian conscience. Indefensible inequalities 
of opportunity in regard to education, 
leisure, and health continue to prevail. 
The ordering of economic life has tended 
to enhance acquisitiveness and to set up 
a false standard of economic and social 
success. The only forms of employment 
open to many men and women, or the fact 
that none is open, prevent them from find- 
ing a sense of Christian vocation in their 
daily life. 


No Compromise Possible 


We are witnessing new movements which 
have arisen in reaction to these evils but 
which combine with their struggle for 
social justice the repudiation of all re- 
ligious faith. Aware of the reality of sin, 
the church knows that no change in the 
outward ordering of life can of itself 
eradicate social evil. The church there- 
fore cannot surrender to the utopian ex- 
pectations of these movements, and their 
godlessness it must unequivocally reject; 
but in doing so it must recognize that 
Christians in their blindness to the chal- 
lenging evils of the economic order have 
been partly responsblie for the anti-re- 
ligious character of these movements. 


Christians have a double duty—both to 
bear witness to their faith within the ex- 
isting economic order and also to test all 
economic institutions in the light of their 
understanding of God’s will. The forces 
of evil against which Christians have to 
contend are found not only in the hearts 
of men as individuals, but have entered 
into and infected the structure of society 
and there also must be combatted. The 
responsibility of the church is to insist on 
the true relationship of spiritual and 
economic goods. Man cannot live with- 
out bread, and man cannot live by bread 
alone. Our human wealth consists in fel- 
lowship with God and in Him with our 
brethren. To this fellowship the whole 
economic order must be made subservient. 

The questions which have mainly en- 
gaged the attention of the Conference are 
questions that can be effectively dealt 
with, in practice, only by the laity. Those 
who are responsible for the daily conduct 
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of industry, administration and public life 


must discover for themselves what is the 
right decision in an endless variety of con- 
crete situations. If they are to receive the 
help they need in making responsible 
Christian decisions, new types of ministry 
will have to be developed by the church. 

The fulfillment of the tasks to which the 
church is called today lies largely in the 
hands of youth. Many loud voices are call- 
ing on young people to give themselves to 
political and social ideals, and it is often 
hard for them to hear the voice of Jesus 
Christ Who calls them to be servants of 
the eternal Kingdom. Yet many of the 
younger generation, often in spite of rid- 
icule and sometimes of persecution, are 
turning to Him, and individually as well 
as in Christian youth movements devote 
themselves to the renewal of the life of 
the churches and to making known the 
Good News of Christ by word and action. 
We rejoice in their brave witness. 

In the education of youth the church has 
a twofold task. First, it must be eager to 
secure for every citizen the fullest possible 
opportunity for the development of the 
gifts that God has bestowed on him. In 
particular, the church must condemn in- 
equality of educational opportunity as a 
main obstacle to fulness of fellowship in 
the life of the community. 


An Inalienable Right 


While the church is thus concerned with 
all education it has, also, a special respon- 
sibility to realize its own understanding 
of the meaning and end of education in 
the relation of life to God. In education, 
as elsewhere, if God is not recognized, He 
is ignored. The church must claim the lib- 
erty to give a Christian education to its 
own children. It is in the field of educa- 
tion that the conflict between Christian 
faith and non-Christian conceptions of the 
ends of life, between the church and an 
all-embracing community life which claims 
to be the source and goal of every human 
activity, is in many parts of the world 
most acute. In this conflict all is at stake, 
and the church must gird itself for the 
struggle. 

As we look to the future it is our hope 
and prayer that the Spirit of God may 
cause new life to break forth spontan- 
eously in a multitude of different centers, 
and that there may come into being a 
large number of “cells” of Christian men 
and women associated in small groups for 
the discovery of fresh ways in which they 
may serve God and their fellowmen. 


Sympathy for Absentees 


We have deeply felt the absence from 
our fellowship of the churches that have 
not been represented at the Conference. 
Our hearts are filled with anguish as we 
remember the suffering of the church in 
Russia. Our sympathy and gratitude go 
out to our Christian brethren in Germany; 
we are moved to a more living trust by 
their steadfast witness to Christ and we 
pray that we may be given grace to bear 
the same clear witness to the Lord. 

We have much to encourage us since 
the Conference at Stockholm twelve years 
ago. The sense of the unity of the church 
in all the world grows stronger every year. 
We trust that this cause will be yet more 
fully served by the World Council of 
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Churches, proposals for which have been 
considered by the Conferences and com- 
mended to the churches. 

We have tried during these days at Ox- 
ford to look without illusion at the chaos 
and disintegration of the world, the in- 
justices of the social order and the menace 
and horror of war. The world is anxious 
and bewildered and full of pain and fear. 
We are troubled yet we do not despair. 
Our hope is anchored in the living God. 
In Christ, and in the union of man with 
God and of man with man, which He 
creates, life even in face of all these evils 
has a meaning. In His Name we set our 
hands, as the servants of God and in Him 
of one another, to the task of proclaiming 
God’s message of redemption, of living as 
His children and of combatting injustice, 
cruelty and hate. The church can be of 
good cheer; it hears its Lord saying, “I 
have overcome the world.” 


HUMILITY 
_By Charles E. Dozer, Pitcairn, Pa. 


A SPRY OLD MAN was passing by, 
With merry twinkle in his eye. 
His step was strong, his gait erect, 
His manner won for him respect. 


In fame he’d crept to no great height; 
He claimed to be no leading light. 

He dwelt amongst the common herd, 
Content with them to serve his Lord. 


He wore a hat of usual size, 
Balanced level above his eyes; 

Well dressed in black or blue or gray, 
He served his Christ with no display. 


In early days though long ago, 

He trudged to school through rain and 
snow. 

The school ranked low with present day, 

But ’twas enough to blaze the way. 


A mighty struggle through the years, 
With ups and downs and joys and tears. 
No gold or silver gleamed ahead: 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” 


The goal he set was very high, 
Resolved to reach it, “live or die.” 
It was no goal of human make: 

“I pray Thee Lord, my soul to take.” 


The daily songs of sacred thought, 

Learned in his youth were ne’er forgot. 

All through the years, these songs of 
home, 

With faith and power and joys would 
come. 


No comet’s glare, or lightning stroke, 
Did e’er applause of men provoke. 
In autumn’s rays of golden hue, 
With Christian faith he greeted you. 


He served his God in lowly state, 
Content, with joy, on Him to wait. 
These halos made with human hand, 
Are little more than ropes of sand. 


When God directs the sparrow’s flight, 

And little babes give him delight, 

In His Great Name, on lives thus spent, 

Marked honors from God’s throne are 
sent! 
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THE GRAND CANYON OF 
THE COLORADO 


By W. E. Crouser, D.D. 


I HAD NEVER SEEN the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River until last month, and 
ever since I saw it I have been speaking 
and writing in terms of greater dimen- 
sions than ever before. I cannot describe 
it—no one can until some word-genius 
discovers or invents a new type of ad- 
jective that will fully apply. Such words 
as majestic, gigantic, magnificent, superb, 
stupendous, are all too generally applied 
to lesser things to hint even of the im- 
mensity of the Grand Canyon. We have 
no instrument to measure it, no scales to 
weigh it, no depths of intelligence or im- 
agination to vision it, no capacity to ap- 
preciate its grandeur. It is fascinating 
while it paralyzes. It holds you within the 
force of its charms while it strikes you 
dumb. It bewitches you with its carnival 
of colors, while its awful silence, contra- 
dictory to good sense as it may sound, is a 
deafening sensation. 

On our return trip from the convention 
of the California Synod in Phoenix, Ariz., 
my wife and I, accompanied by our son 
and his wife and little son, Billy, decided 
to see this famous “Hole in the Ground” 
of which we had read and heard so much. 
After a few days’ rest in Prescott, the 
picturesque first capital of Arizona, a most 
delightful spot, full of historic interest, we 
drove north through a country precious 
with the memories and tales of Monte- 
zuma, through Verde Valley where the 
University of Tucson is digging out of the 
sand of centuries the relics of the Tuzigoot 
Indians, and still on over the best of high- 
ways through pine forests that made one 
feel as though he had suddenly recovered 
his schoolboy instinct to play “grey wolf” 
or any game that might be suggested. Sud- 
denly someone exclaimed, “There she is” 
and “there” she was in the awfulness of 
its depths, the glory of its color scheme, 
and the variety of its formations. I had 
read a lot about it, had seen many pic- 
tures of it, had even showed stereopticon 
slides of it and had lectured on it, but I 
was wholly unprepared for what lay there 
before us. Since that moment I have been 
thinking in the superlative degree, for such 
is the price one pays when he awakens 
from a vision of immensity and grandeur. 
There it was, not one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, but a combination in a 
riot of colors of all the seven wonders in 
one. The very air was charged with a 
sense of reverence that was quite marked. 
One felt that he was in an immense cathe- 
dral whose walls were vocal with revela- 
tion. 


“Bright Angel Trail” 


Our first view of this magnificent won- 
der was from Bright Angel Point. I gra- 
ciously concede the point (to save my 
friends the necessity of apologizing for 
me) that we were out of our class. My 
ministerial experiences have not thrown 
me into the company of angels often 
enough for me to feel at home there. How- 
ever, we were not the only foreigners 
there. There were a few beings present 
that resembled “angels” but real angels 
don’t smoke. Leading down from the 
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Point we saw Bright Angel Trail. I wanted 
to trail some of the angels, but my wife 
and ministerial son wouldn’t stand for it. 
They said I wasn’t familiar enough with 
angel etiquette to get along smoothly, so 
I gave up, though I still feel I could have 
gotten away with it. 

I then discovered that the trail led to 
Phantom Ranch and I had no desire to go 
down. The first ten years of my ministry 
I trailed phantoms and the trailing is still 
good in San Jose,—why go elsewhere to 
be cheated? When I looked down that 
narrow, crooked, dangerous trail and re- 
membered that it was the Trail of Bright 
Angels I tried to imagine the folly of those 
who rush into places where unsophis- 
ticated angels fear to tread. 


A Channel Maker 


From our point of view we saw the 
Colorado River a mile below, rushing 
along at a speed of twenty miles an hour, 
carrying every twenty-four hours 1,000,000 
tons of sand and silt past a given point. 
Being individuals of faith, we took off 
our hats to the Colorado River as one of 
the greatest excavators of ancient and 
modern history. The waters are muddy 
and turbulent as they dash along towards 
the gigantic Boulder Dam that awaits their 
coming more than 200 miles below. When 
this dam is finally full, the impounded 
waters will back up within sixty miles of 
the Grand Canyon. The Colorado River 
comes’ down from two sources,—one in 
Wisconsin and the other in Colorado, and 
in its course of 2,000 miles it has cut no 
less than nineteen major canyons through 
the granite mountains. Two forces have 
been at work,—internal forces have pushed 
the soil up, and water and air have carved 
the channel through. The rim of the 
canyon is between 7,000 and 9,000 feet 
above sea level, while the bottom of the 
canyon lies a mile beneath the rim. To 
stand on a cliff and look straight down 
the distance of one mile gives one more 
respect for terra firma than he has ever 
had before. In the cliffs and the shelves, 
the Gothic peaks and the formations like 
castle and cathedrals, the fortresses and 
the human-like forms, my imagination 
read the story of how centuries had been 
at work making mountains, spreading 
deserts, and decorating them with im- 
perishable colors. No wonder Bright 
Angels choose the Point for their inspira- 
tional flight into space. 


Back to Safety 

A few minutes’ drive brought us to Hopi 
Point, and again we were charmed and 
smitten into silence. Then to Mohave and 
Pima Points, where the original sensation 
was intensified. The hospitality of Hermit 
Rest permitted us to come back to earth. 
Its rustic lounge, huge fireplace, and in- 
viting environment, breed stability and 
quietness. 

From its wide porch the scene is one of 
grandeur as the setting sun lifts its light 
above the shadows in the depths below. 
Then around on the other side we sped, 
stopping at Yavapi Point to drink in the 
most extensive and striking panorama of 
all. There in the distance are horizontal 
bands of buff, yellow, red, brown, and 
green, in one gay carnival of glory. Be- 
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low us 4,500 feet the river assumes the 
appearance of a silver ribbon. 

Auto trips are numerous, reaching points 
of rare interest. Not far away are the 
Hopi, the Navajo, and Yavapi and the 
Havasupia Indians with their interesting 
customs and wares for sale. 

The walls of the canyon are text books 
in geology and botany. Four distinct cli- 
matic zones exist. Donkeys and mules are 
available for the descent. The Kaibab 
Trail extends more than twenty miles and 
requires three days to make it. 

Wild life (aside from the tourist) is 
very abundant. We were told there were 
no less than 180 varieties of birds that 
were equipped to sing and shine. We saw 
a large number, some of which were new 
to us. Of the sixty kinds of wild animals 
we saw a few, some of them good, some 
bad, and some otherwise, as animals gen- 
erally run. There was, however, a certain 
little fellow that expected you to do the 
running and he was seldom disappointed. 
The park boasts a population of twenty- 
five kinds of reptiles that mind their own 
business and expect you to do the same. 
The Hopi Indians put on a dance for us, 
but there were no snakes in it. Snakes 
this time of year are modest and they 
refuse to appear in the type of costume 
the modern dance recommends. A mod- 
ernly equipped hotel, the El Tovar, is sit- 
uated on the South Rim and is open the 
year round. Its accommodations are ex- 
cellent, its spirit courteous, and its prices 
reasonable. 


Shadows and Colors 


There is also a hospital for emergencies. 
Our trip to the Canyon was saddened by 
the demise of Sister Anna Heinzmann 
which occurred in the hospital a few days 
before. The first evening she was in the 
Grand Canyon, she stood at Bright Angel 
Point watching the sun set. As the shadows 
were slowly creeping up from below she 
experienced a chill that developed into 
pneumonia and took her life within a 
week. Her last outlook upon the mag- 
nificent in nature was a fitting climax to 
the beautiful life she had lived. I fancied 
I stood in her footprints and tried to im- 
agine the articulations of her great soul 
as it reacted to that display of majesty. 

A sunset viewed from the rim of the 
canyon cannot be forgotten. The shadows 
begin to gather in the bottom of the gorge 
and gradually creep higher and higher. 
They shade from deep indigo through a 
fascinating combination of purple, brown, 
grey, yellow and what-have-you, into the 
glimmering gold of a radiant sun. When 
the sun finally dips down behind the 
horizon it sends its rosy beams up into 
the darkening skies to run riot in lilac, 
and orchid, and lavender until the purple 
hills are lost in the shadows. The pine 
trees whisper their vesper hymns while 
far beneath the river sings its Te Deum. 

The night is on and the bobcat hits the 
trail. The silvery moon climbs majes- 
tically in the sky while the heavens con- 
tinue to declare the glory of God and the 
firmament without voice speaks His praise. 
Oh Lord, how manifold are all thy works; 
in wisdom hast Thou made them all. The 
earth at the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
is full of Thy glory. 
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FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


Fioriwa, land of sunshine and flowers, 
has consistently followed the American 
way of economic prosperity and depres- 
sion. Multitudes remember, the majority 
with vain regret, the land bubble that 
popped with nation-wide reverberations 
some ten years ago. Before 1925, however, 
there had been a periodic flow and ebb of 
business tides in which not only local 
citizens were interested, but which had 
national prominence. 


Mulberry Boom 


In the year 1838 there must have been 
“a going in the tops of the mulberry trees,” 
if we may use the expression, for next year 
Florida will reach the hundredth anniver- 
sary of its dizziest boom. Like the land 
boom, the mulberry boom came to a 
violent end, but not before many thou- 
sands of dollars had been made and lost. 
This boom only lasted a year, and during 
its time there was a war on between whites 
and the Indians. The native Seminoles 
were making a desperate effort to drive 
the white man from their happy hunting 
grounds in the land of the sun. But 
Florida was looked upon as a source of 
mulberry trees and a war could not stop 
the cultivation and sale of these wealth- 
producing plants. 

The mulberry boom all came about, so 
historians say, when the North was swept 
with a craze for sericulture—the growing 
and treatment of silk worms. Exponents 
of the plan enthusiastically advised pro- 
spective customers that all they had to do 
was to get a few silk worms, feed them 
mulberry leaves, let them wind their 
cocoons, and sell the silk at high prices. 
Highest prices were paid for mulberry cut- 
tings, a single “eye” being worth three 
cents, thus the owner of even a few trees 
had a fortune in his hands. One St. 
Augustine resident is said to have sold his 
little grove for $50,000. Then came the 
financial panic of 1840 when, as in all such 
instances, values were swept away over 
night and speculative enterprises collapsed 
like punctured balloons. Sericulture as a 
national fad faded away. Losses were be- 
yond recovery, and the citizens of Florida 
as well as others who had chanced their 
all in this enterprise, no doubt suffered 
greatly. At that time there was no paternal 
sympathizer and helper like the WPA to 
which they could appeal in their distress. 


Orange Blossoms 


Instead of the mulberry, the orange has 
come to be Florida’s chief source of wealth 
by which the state is best known. Orange 
tree growing for commercial purposes had 
its beginning when England held posses- 
sion of the territory. Trees had been 
brought in by the Spanish and cultivated 
to maturity, but these settlers were con- 
tent to use the fruit only for their fam- 
ilies. In the two hundred years of Spanish 
occupation there is no record of the orange 
being used in commerce. England took 
possession of the flowery peninsula in 
1764, and two years later shipped two 
casks of juice and 65,000 oranges to the 
homeland overseas. During 1778 orange 
juice exports had increased to sixteen 
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hogsheads, but shipment of the fruit itself 
had dropped off. 

Spanish groves had been confined almost 
entirely to the immediate St. Augustine 
area. Inspired by the profit motive, the 
English set out new groves south of the 
city and along both banks of the St. John 
River. A recent issue of the Florida His- 
torical Quarterly tells how the citrus in- 
dustry, in its early stages of development, 
was struck two staggering blows which 
forced it to start all over again. The first 
of these was the epochal freeze of 1835, 
described as the most devastating in the 
state’s history. Another was near the close 
of the nineteenth century and was known 
as “the big freeze,’ which drove the in- 
dustry permanently from North Florida. 

Following the freeze of 1835 some of the 
trees put out shoots that grew vigorously. 
New trees had to be secured, however, for 
successful transplanting and these were 
imported from China. With the imported 
orange trees came an insect that was to 
give a staggering blow to the citrus in- 
dustry. The insect, later known as the 
purple scale, spread with devastating ef- 
fect. However, as is so often the case, 
nature took.a hand in the situation and 
other “enemy” insects and a_ parasitical 
fungus finally wiped out the purple scale. 

The citrus industry in Florida has grown 
from the shipment of a couple of casks of 
juice and three-score thousand oranges 
two hundred years ago to the 1937 record 
of shipments from the state of 15,000,000 
boxes of oranges, 9,339,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit, and 2,728,000 boxes of tangerines, 
with many thousands of cases of orange 
and grapefruit juices and canned citrus 
fruit. 


Ficw Oldtarevoa® 


“And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The 
days of the years of my pilgrimage are an 
hundred and thirty years: Few and evil 
have the days of the years of my life been, 
and have not attained unto the days of 
the years of the life of my fathers in the 
days of their pilgrimage.” Thus did Jacob, 
Old Testament patriarch, estimate the span 
of his life of more than a century. Moses 
has something to say about the troubles 
one may expect if he lives beyond the age 
of three score years and ten. Social se- 
curity, old age pension problems and prop- 
ositions for their solution intensify in- 
terest in the aged, their number and needs. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church, Jackson- 
ville, feels honored in having as one of its 
faithful members a man who has passed 
the century mark. Clarence H. Dennesen 
was born July 10, 1833, in the state of 
Jutland, Denmark. The Brotherhood of his 
church honored Mr. Dennesen the other 
day with a party in observance of his one 
hundred fourth birthday. The honoree 
was present and thoroughly enjoyed the 
marked attention accorded him. He is a 
regular church attendant and maintains 
an active interest in all the happenings of 
the day. 

With interest and strength unabated, 
Mrs. Minerva Drake Stivender of Lees- 
burg, Florida, is perhaps the oldest “co-ed” 
of the country. She is enrolled in the 
University of Florida Summer School and 
on July 12, 1937, observed her eighty- 
second birthday. Two courses in Spanish 
and one in Shakespeare keep this octogen- 
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arian occupied each day at school. The 
simple philosophy of trying to live today 
so that tomorrow may be made richer and 
happier motivates Mrs. Stivender’s life. 
She has devoted forty-five years of her 
life to teaching and still says: “One can- 
not stand still in this busy world. There 
is so much to learn, so much to do.” 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS 
By the Rev. Ernest Tonsing 


THE CONVENTION of the Luther League 
of Kansas and Adjacent States, held at 
Camp Wa-Shun-Ga, Junction City, the 
week of July 18, was opened Sunday after- 
noon with a memorable ceremony centered 
about the new chapel. The Rev. Charles 
Puls, president of synod, was the officiat- 
ing minister, while the Rev. G. A. Dorf, 
president of the Kansas Conference of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod, 
delivered the dedicatory address. The 
choir of Trinity Church, Abilene, furnished 
special. music. A processional from the 
dining hall to the new structure lent beauty 
and dignity to the services. The new 
chapel is 66 feet long by 32 feet wide, and 
seats between three and four hundred per- 
sons. A chancel 10 feet deep and 20 feet 
wide is graced by altar, cross, and pulpit. 

The Luther League in business session 
elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, Hazle Collier, 
Wichita; recording secretary, Mary Janes, 
Eureka; corresponding secretary, Margaret 
Zimmerman, Valley Falls; treasurer, Roy 
Bredberg, Kansas City, Mo.; missionary 
secretary, Dorothy Ebright, Emporia; life 
service, Louise Easterday, Topeka; Pocket 
Testament, Mary Louise Meyer, Kansas 
City, Mo.; education, Betty Schmidt, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; junior-intermediate, Mrs. 
Erma Ewing, St. Joseph, Mo.; extension, 
Alexander Ward, Peabody; social, Olney 
Eaton, Salina. 

For their records as best campers of the 
week, Marjorie Honstead of Topeka, and 
Gordon Forsberg of Mentor were awarded 
the Wa-Shun-Ga fellowships, which en- 
title them to attend camp without cost 
next year. The delegates re-elected the 
Rev. H. J. McGuire of St. Joseph, Mo., 
and the Rev. W. Wilbur Klover of Eureka, 
as sponsors of the state organization, and 
the Rev. Lindsay Search of Glasco as ed- 
itor of the state League organ, The Torch. 

Enthusiastic endorsement was expressed 
throughout the convention of the national 
Luther League’s two-year project, the 
$10,000 dispensary at White Top Moun- 
tain, Va. Seventeen received course cards 
in “My Life,” and twelve in “My Work,” 
the two Leadership studies offered. 


The Lutheran Camp 


Wa-Shun-Ga has enjoyed an active 
summer. Fifteen different groups will 
have occupied the camp between June 13 
and August 21. These, besides the syn- 
odical organizations, included Boy Scouts, 
Girl Reserves, 4-H Clubs, Augustana Lu- 
ther League, Friends Society, W. C. T. U., 
River Brethren, Church of the Brethren, 
a group of organized farm women, and a 
college sorority. Dr. E. E. Stauffer, Wichita, 
is chairman of the camp committee, the 
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Rev. W. Wilbur Klover, secretary, and 
Mr. L. T. Bang, Emporia, treasurer. 


The Rev. Walter H. Moeller of Hays will 
spend a month’s vacation with his family 
at Rocky Boy Mission, Rocky Boy, Mont. 


The Home Mission Committee of synod 
is conducting a survey at Enid, Okla., hav- 
ing released the Rev. Raymond Pfeiffer 
from his charge at Norcatur for several 
months for that purpose. 


The synod unofficially welcomed a new 
pastor’s wife into its midst on June 30, 
when Dr. C. N. Swihart, pastor of First 
Church, Oklahoma City, was married to 
Miss Valyna Taylor Cohn of Oklahoma 
City, previously of Mankato, Minn. The 
wedding was performed at Wichita, in St. 
Paul’s Church, with E. E. Stauffer, D.D., 
pastor, officiating. The Second Mile Club 
of the Oklahoma City church honored 
bride and groom with a reception at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Harold Shoemaker. 
The couple will leave soon on a western 
trip. Dr. Swihart was president of synod 
from 1930 to 1932, and now is chairman 
of the synodical Committee on Evangelism. 


The Rev. George A. Hagedorn, mission- 
ary for the Board of American Missions, 
has been assigned to Zion Church, Hutch- 
inson, to fill the pastorate recently oc- 
cupied by the Rev. G. C. Schaub. Mr. 
Hagedorn worked for a while during 1936 
in Trinity Church, Kansas City, Kan. 


Vacant for several years, the Bunker 
Hill-Wilson Parish of the Western Con- 
ference now has a new pastor, the Rev. 
Edward T. Bollinger, who, with his recent 
bride, has arrived to take charge. Installa- 
tion services were held in Excelsior 
Church, Wilson, July 14. The Rev. George 
L. Search, president of the Western Con- 
ference, was in charge, and the Rev. 
George Whittecar of Beloit preached the 
sermon. The Rey. Charles Puls conducted 
the installation. Mr. Search reports that 
the Western Conference is now 100 per 
cent “pastor-ized.” Mr. Bollinger was as- 
sistant pastor to the Rev. M. A. Getzen- 
daner of St. Mark’s, Davenport, Iowa. 


Coming Promotion Meetings 


A special Kansas Synod bulletin, under 
date of August 1, 1937, further informed 
pastors concerning the promotional pro- 
gram of the United Lutheran Church as 
it directly concerns this synod. Desig- 
nated by the president of synod as a “well- 
directed effort to awaken the church in- 
terest of our councils, Sunday school 
workers, Luther Leagues, Brotherhoods, 
women’s groups, etc.,” the definite details 
of the effort were outlined. Four promo- 
tional conferences have been scheduled for 
these workers, at St. Joseph, Mo., Septem- 
ber 7; at Kansas City, Mo., September 8, 
at Eureka, September 9, and at Beloit, 
September 10. Speakers who will take 
part in each conference are Dr. Gould 
Wickey, Dr. Andreas Bard, the Rev. H. J. 
McGuire, the Rev. A. J. Beil, and the pres- 
ident of synod, the Rev. Charles Puls. The 
leaders of various groups in each territory 
are being invited by personal letter to 
each conference. In addition, each pastor 
has been assigned one or more churches 
to which he will be the official consultant 
for synod, explaining the “whole program 
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of the whole church.” The visitation time 
for these pastors is September 14 to 27. 
Each organization of each church is thus 
to be contacted and informed directly of 
the United Lutheran Church’s greatest 
forward step since its inception. 


Miss Agnes Christenson, missionary to 
India, now on furlough, spoke to a com- 
bined meeting of the missionary societies 
of the Eastern Kansas Conference at Val- 
ley Falls, July 30. Mrs. J. P. Jensen of 
Lawrence, president of the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society, led the de- 
votionals. 


SEMINARIAN IN EUROPE 


E. Theodore Bachmann, Philadelphia, Writes 
Impressions of Sondershausen Academy 


IN THE CASTLE overlooking the town of 
Sondershausen, Germany, near the quiet 
Harz Forest, Dr. Karl Stange’s Luther- 
Academy convened for its sixth annual 
session, July 4-17. Of the nearly two hun-. 
dred fifty who voluntarily took part, forty- 
seven were theological students. More 
than half the guests were Germans. The 
other one hundred came from fourteen 
countries, of which Denmark, Finland, 
Holland, Hungary, Norway, Poland and 
the United States were well represented. 
While Professor M. Reu was opening a 
Luther-Academy in Dubuque, Iowa—to 
the cabled congratulations of the Sonders- 
hausen group—the American attendance of 
twelve here set a new high record. But 
the fact that the Rev. John C. Mattes, 
D.D., of Scranton, and Prof. E. E. Flack, 
D.D., of Hamma Divinity School, were 
among the two dozen invited speakers, 
served best of all to make European Lu- 
therans aware of their church across the 
sea. Dr. Flack’s paper, “The Incarnation 
and Christian Unity,” was welcomed with 
interest, while Dr. Mattes’ “The Basic Ex- 
perience of Luther and Its Meaning for 
the Present,” awakened discussion, espe- 
cially among the students. 

A balanced program of some thirty lec- 
ture hours, a half dozen seminars on prac- 
tical subjects, such as Inner and Foreign 
Missions, and Christian Education, to- 
gether with four special services and daily 
matins in the town church, gave those in 
attendance a stimulating diet. Nor was 
diversion lacking, what with receptions, 
discussions, trips to the Luther shrines in 
Erfurt, Eisenach and Wittenberg, and in- 
vitations to neighboring castles where 
those from abroad might taste the hearty 
hospitality, as Dr. Mattes observed, “of old 
Germany.” The Academy’s visitors en- 
joyed also the regular concerts of the fa- 
mous Sondershausen Loh Orchestra; while 
the nation might tune in on the broadcast 
anniversary speech by Professor Mie of 
Feiburg, on “The Divine Order in Nature.” 


Ecumenical Promotion 

American Lutherans will want to know: 
what, precisely, is this so-called Luther- 
Academy? It is an expression of renewed 
interest in Luther as Christian reformer. 
Professor Stange defines it as “a society 
for promoting exact knowledge and spir- 
itual life within the bounds of ecumenical 
Lutheranism.” The Academy offers a 
three-fold service: 1. An all-Lutheran 
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study group for theologians and students, 
such as is described in this article; 2. an 
apologetic seminar for the exchange of 
ideas between theological and secular uni- 
versity faculties; and 3. a practical sem- 
inar for missions, church life, and an un- 
derstanding between the Lutheran and 
other Protestant churches. The Academy 
also collects pamphlets and books for its 
Luther library. Membership in the Acad- 
emy is open to Christian individuals and 
groups interested in promoting the work 
of the Lutheran Church. Of this member- 
ship a Senate is selected, which meets 
annually for business and necessary elec~ 
tion of new members to the Executive 
Committee which does the real work. 

Dr. Stange is the power behind the 
Academy. Large-framed, elderly, and 
dignified in person, he commands atten- 
tion. With a wealth of ready information, 
coupled with wit and diplomacy, he is 
respected for these qualities of genial 
leadership. Lecturers come at his invita- 
tion—sometimes for a second or third time. 
His Lutheranism, which determines the 
tone of the Academy, stands on middle 
ground along with the majority of the Ger- 
man bishops, and somewhere between the 
polemical Confessional groups on the right, 
and the extreme Nazi Christians on the 
left. But unfortunately none of the bish- 
ops might this year attend the Academy. 
The burden of work thus fell upon Lu- 
therans outside of Germany. The com- 
prehensive, if somewhat pedantic schedule, 
was filled mainly by foreign theologians. 
But the most popular lectures were those 
of Professor von Walther of Rostock on 
“Mysticism and Justification in the Young 
Luther”; and Professor Althaus of Erlangen 
on “Paul and Luther.” 


A Revealing Gathering 


Though language barriers were an 
obvious limitation in the case of some, one 
could sense a generally solid achievement 
in most lectures. Nor must the German 
fondness for abstract thinking and gen- 
eralizations without application shy even 
an American from due praise. For, as 
everyone present will admit, beyond its 
weaknesses, the Academy is a living sym- 
bol of world Lutheranism. It is a place 
for personal contact with fellow believers 
from afar. And what one learns above 
all is the reality of the church’s struggle 
in every land against secularism and blind 
nationalism. Though some may have 
mostly dark colors for the portrait of their 
church at home, the certain feeling of 
pessimism is outweighed by a deeper per~ 
suasion of Christians standing together un- 
der God against a common enemy. Not 
one country, nor one church, is en- 
dangered; but all countries, all churches. 
Here, then, is the present need of a faith 
renewed and strengthened through the 
good news of the Gospel. 

The Luther-Academy should render sig- 
nificant service if, even more than now, 
it could bind the German Church together. 
But above this national need of the mo- 
ment, Professor Gyllenberg of Finland 
noted, “What gives the Luther-Academy 
its uniqueness, in comparison with other 
ecumenical gatherings, is that, with its 
immediate appreciation of the present day, 
it has actually created an ecumenical 
working together.” 
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WEST PENNSYLVANIA 
NEWS 
By the Rev. Alfred O. Frank 


PRESIDENT Dwicut F, Purman in the last 
issue of the synodical paper, The Outlook, 
expresses satisfaction and welcomes the 
opportunity for pastors to change their 
fields of service. He is confident good will 
result. 


St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, the Rev. ' 


O. C. Dean pastor, reports a gift of fur- 
nishings for the church parlor and choir 
room by the senior choir. Thirty-seven 
members were recently added to the 
church by confirmation and baptism. 


First Lutheran Church, New Ozford, the 
Rev. George E. Sheffer pastor, reports 
seven new members and five baptisms in 
June. Church indebtedness was reduced 
$500. 


Mt. Zion congregation of the Goodyear 
Parish, the Rev. P. J. Horick pastor, ded- 
icated a new pipe organ July 18. The Rev. 
D. L. Putman and the Rev. L. A. Bush 
were the speakers on this occasion. The 
total cost of the improvement was over- 
subscribed by $200 on Dedication Day. 


St. James, Gettysburg, the Rev. S. W. 
Aungst pastor, has taken over the sup- 
port of Missionary Louis T. Bower in our 
China field. The Commissioning Service 
will be held August 29. 


Greencastle, the Rev. H. B. Burkholder 
pastor, gave special recognition to a faith- 
ful member of the choir who has served 
fifty years. 


Seven Valleys Parish, the Rev. S. H. 
Culler pastor, reports the introduction of 
the Common Service Book in the Frieden- 
saal Church, and a new oil-burning fur- 
nace and other improvements in St. Paul’s. 


Jacobus, the Rev. T. H. Ressler pastor. 
Salem Church recently laid the corner- 
stone for the new Sunday school building 
and Parish Hall. The cost of the building 
has been underwritten by the Lutheran 
and Reformed congregations. 


Hellam. Canadochly Church, the Rev. 
Glenn T. Hafer pastor, recently dedicated 
a pair of brass altar candlesticks. The Sun- 
day school gave special recognition to 
Miss E. J. Keller for her sixty years of 
service as superintendent of the Primary 
Department. 


Dover. Salem Church, the Rev. J. H. 
Hege pastor, on June 6 observed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Salem Union Sunday school and 
the Women’s Missionary Society. Six char- 
ter members of the society are still active. 


Vacation Bible Schools in the Cumber- 
land Valley Conference are flourishing in 
the following congregations: Enola, Zion, 
the Rev. John H. Rice pastor; Camp Hill, 
Trinity, the Rev. H. F. Bink pastor; 
Lemoyne, Trinity, the Rev. E. S. Frey pas- 
tor; Chambersburg, Trinity, the Rev. C. A. 
Neal pastor; St. Thomas, the Rev. John R. 
Strevig pastor; Carlisle, St. Paul’s, H. B. 
Stock, D.D., pastor. 


Treasurer E. C. Ruby, D.D., reports 70.2 
per cent of the apportionment paid to date, 
June 30, for a total of $42,426.96. Specials, 
$9,538.91; total receipts, $51,965.87. 
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THE HEART OF EAST OHIO 
By L. W. Sifferd, D.D. 


Just Now in mid-summer there isn’t 
much doing in our East Ohio churches. 
Most of the pastors are on vacation—gone 
after some of their parishioners, no doubt. 
We covet the fine two-months’ trip abroad 
which Pastor Dale Recker of Strasburg is 
taking. Among other countries he will 
visit are England, Scotland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Greece and Palestine. We 
believe, however, the modest preacher who 
has corns and bunions to deal with will 
enjoy his fishing trip as much. 

Our Ohio United Lutheran Church, some 
600 strong, is spending the week of July 
18 at Lakeside. These notes of this week 
are written in full view of the blue, peace- 
ful waters of Lake Erie spreading away 
to the north. We know it is not our mis- 
sion to report on our week here, but we 
know, too, that we cannot restrain our- 
selves under the inspiration of the place 
and the lovely group that is here. 

The place is ideal—most ideal for such 
a week. Ohio is fortunate in having Lake- 
side within its borders. Its glorious nat- 
ural surroundings, its hotel accommoda- 
tions, its adequate facilities are all that 
one could desire. 

The Methodist Bible Conference is here 
this week and next. It has as its big bat- 
ter Dr. Belden of the Whitefield Center, 
London, who is lecturing on “The Dis- 
tinctiveness of the Christian Religion.” 
Dr. Belden is an able preacher. 

With the American Lutheran Church 
here last week, and our own United Lu- 
theran Church in America now—and this 
thing happening each year—the great 
church of Wesley is *beginning to realize 
something of the militancy of the hosts 
of Luther. 

Ohio has a number of strong men here 
this week. Among these are: 

Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who speaks each day on the 
problems of our young people. He is 
peculiarly fitted for this kind of work, and 
his is a truly inspiring service. He has a 
very fine spirit which is easily imparted 
to his listeners. 

Dr. Adam J. Holl of Pittsburgh who is 
directing in a very pleasing and effective 
manner the devotional life of the group. 
He, together with Dr. Blackwelder, is con- 
ducting informal conferences with the 
preachers out under the trees. 

Dr. A. J. Stirewalt of Japan who is tell- 
ing of the marvelous changes taking place 
in that country in these latter years. And 
if you think his story isn’t thrilling, then 
you should hear him. We listened on Sun- 
day evening before we heard him to Dr. 
Cartright of the Methodist Mission Board 
tell of the miraculous religious transfor- 
mations which have occurred in China in 
the past ten years. He says that China has 
exchanged the Hymn of Hate for the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus. His story was most thrill- 
ing. And what did us so much good is 
that the same thing is happening in both 
these countries—both the people and those 
high up in government circles are recog- 
nizing with startling swiftness and with 
great sympathy the change which is com- 
ing over this part of the world because of 
Christianity. What is happening in both 
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countries is highly commending itself to 
both the common and the ruling classes. 

In the book room here I have picked up 
two volumes—prize volumes, I consider 
them. First, a Harper book—“When Christ 
Passes By,” by Walter Russell Bowie. We 
like his books. His “The Master, a Life of 
Jesus Christ,” is a delightful story; and it 
must rank high in biographical literature. 
The other prize book is “Concerning the 
Ministry,” by John Oman, Honorary Fel- 
low of Jesus College, and former principal 
of Westminster College, Cambridge, and 
author of a number of volumes in the field 
of religion. He is the dean of English 
preachers. Of the book the British Weekly 
has said: “We defy anyone to open this 
book at any page without encountering a 
phrase or a sentence or a passage which 
says something of real importance.” One 
of the stimulating features of a vacation 
is browsing about book stores. Such pas- 
time often rewards one with a wonder- 
fully stimulating book. 


LAKESIDE SUMMER SCHOOL 
By the Rey. Roger G. Imhoff 


More THAN one hundred Ohio Luther 
Leaguers and nearly six hundred Ohio 
Synod folk met in a week of study and 
recreation at Lakeside, Ohio, July 19-25. 

The occasion was the joint meeting of 
the synod’s annual Summer School of Mis- 
sions and Church Work, and the League’s 
annual state convention. : 

Dr. Joseph Sittler of Columbus, pres- 
ident of the synod, presided at the Sum- 
mer School meetings and Dean A. Myers, 
Beach City, Ohio, president of the League, 
conducted that organization’s business 
meetings. 

Featuring the joint sessions were daily 
meditations by A. J. Holl, D.D., pastor of 
First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., and daily 
lectures by Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., 
pastor of the Church of the Reformation, 
Washington, D. C., a banquet at which 
the speaker was Dr. A. J. Stirewalt, mis- 
sionary to Japan, and a Galilean service 
conducted by the Rev. David T. Holland, 
Bryan, Ohio. 

Three training. departments were set up 
by the Summer School, including Mission 
Study Classes, conducted jointly by Miss 
Helen Dyer, principal of Konnarock Train- 
ing School, Konnarock, Va., and Mrs. 
H. C. Michael, Johnstown, Pa., a member 
of the General Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society; Leadership Training 
Classes under the auspices of the synod’s 
Committee on Education and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work and led by the Rev. Joseph 
Frease of Columbus, secretary to the 
synod; and the second annual Institute of 
Church Music. 

Two special lectures on benevolence and 
the position of the church today were 
given by William A. Logan, D.D., pastor 
of Alpha Church, Turtle Creek, Pa. 

“Christ Living Through Us” was the 
Luther League theme which was discussed 
in connection with Worship, Discipleship, 
Stewardship, Friendship and Léadership 
by the following speakers during the week: 
Pastors Harold Lentz, Ashland; Frank F. 
Secrist, Dayton; Paul R. Clouser, Carey, 
Ohio; Joseph W. Frease, Columbus; E. S. 
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Spees, Norwood, Ohio; and Dr. E. Clyde 
Xander, Springfield, who preached the ser- 
mon on Sunday morning, July 25. 

The daily meetings of the League were 
conducted by five young people, including 
Andrew Dropko, Lorain, Ohio, state vice- 
president, Faye Kughler, Dean Myers, 
Havana Amos and Ida Clossman. 

_The Rey. Willard Hackenberg of Toledo 
conducted the daily Luther League As- 
sembly hour at which Dr. Blackwelder 
spoke on various subjects, including, “The 
Kind of a Man to Build a Better World,” 
“The Church and the Kingdom of God,” 
and “Physical Christianity.” 

Practical pastoral ideas were inter- 
changed during the week at the pastoral 
discussion hours, which were led by Dr. 
Holl and Dr. Blackwelder. 

Other speakers and leaders at the Sum- 
mer School included the Rev. C. H. 
Starkey, pastor of First Church, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, who spoke on “My Bible” be- 
fore the religious education department; 
Miss Jessie Thomas, missionary to India, 
who spoke on “The Moslem World” be- 
fore the Mission Department; and Mr. Carl 
Langenbach, Fremont, Ohio, who acted as 
superintendent of the Sunday school on 
July 25. 


Of Growing Influence 

“The Spirit of Meditation,” so capably 
spread during the week by Dr. Holl as he 
spoke on the following subjects, “Equipped 
for Christian Service,” “Endued with 
Power,” “Fear Overcome,” “Hearing 
Christ’s Call, “Sharing,” and “Victory,” 
was the keynote of the annual Galilean 
service held at 5.30 A. M., July 24. Con- 
ceived by Pastor Holland five years ago, 
this service has become one of the out- 
standing features of the program. This 
year, with nearly four hundred people on 
the rocky shore of Lake Erie as spectators, 
the play depicted the incidents of Christ’s 
suggesting that the fishermen apostles cast 
their net on the other side, Christ’s query of 
Peter, “Lovest Thou Me,” and our Lord’s ad- 
monition, “Feed My Sheep.” Following 
the beautiful portrayal, which easily car- 
ried the audience back to Galilee, a break- 
fast was served on the rocks by the young 
people of the Upper Sandusky Parish, the 
Rev. Knox Roberts pastor. 

Ohio’s Summer School has contributed 
much to the life of the synod and with the 
annual increase in enrollment reported by 
Secretary J. S. Herold, D.D., Toledo, much 
is expected in the future. In his open let- 
ter to Lakesiders, President Sittler said in 
part: “Our United Lutheran Week at 
Lakeside has come to be an ‘institution’ in 
the Synod of Ohio... . Now this could not 
be the case at all, if the summer school 
did not make a real contribution to our 
Christian life and work. This contribution 
is due in large part to the fine contacts, 
great causes and great leaders provided by 
our summer school. It is impossible to 
overvalue the concrete good that has come 
to our synod over the years through Lake- 
side. It has given, I am sure, needed sup- 
port and equipment for today to our lead- 
ership in church and school, and has un- 
covered immense potentialities and pos- 
sibilities among the eager and untried 
youth who come from year to year.” 

Ohio’s Boys’ Camp, “Luboca,” was being 
held as usual during the school, a few 
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miles from Lakeside, under the direction 
of the Rev. Maynard A. Stull of Youngs- 
town, and the boys put on a campfire 
program for the school on July 20. 

With another summer school program in 
its bag of experiences, Ohio Lutherans are 
well girded to meet many of the problems 
which appear daily in the home parishes. 

Ohio thanks God for these opportunities. 


OHIO MUSIC. INSTITUTE 


Lakeside Gathering Reported by Roger G. 
Imhoff, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Music WAS IN THE AIR at Lakeside, Ohio, 
from July 19 to 25. Not the jangling jit- 
ters of jazz, but music which went to the 
souls of nearly 150 folk of the Synod of 
Ohio who registered in the Music Institute 
of Ohio’s Lutheran Summer School, which 
attracted nearly 700 registrants for its five 
departments. 

Summer school time for Ohio Lutherans 
has become an institution in the synod at 
the famous Lake Erie resort, and the most 
recent addition to the departments of the 
school has enjoyed phenomenal popularity. 
Established in 1936 by the Committee on 
Church Music for the synod, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Frederick Otto, 
Fremont, Ohio, who believed that real 
church music must “preach the Word of 
God” in our worship and not attract at- 
tention to things other than the Word, the 
institute has had two outstanding music 
leaders in its two years of existence. 

Last year Dr. F. Melius Christiansen of 
St. Olaf College and Choir lectured and 
conducted the Choir Laboratory, and this 
year Prof. Morten J. Luvaas, Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa., a former student 
and teacher at St. Olaf, continued the 
training work. Professor Luvaas, for two 
years a student at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory in Germany and more recently pro- 
fessor of choral technique at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, ranks high today as 
an arranger and composer of choral works. 
He symbolizes the spirit in which the in- 
stitute was founded. In discussing his con- 
cepts in this field he says in part: “We 
have a secular indifference towards music. 
We don’t hear it and don’t listen to it. We 
have a passive attitude; false ideas of 
what it should be and do. Church music 
is not primarily for entertainment; it is 
not even vital whether we like it or not. 
The vital thing is that it ‘preaches the 
Word of God.’ The need for instruction 
in the art of church music is tremendous 
and universal.” 


Teaching Youth 


The Allegheny savant also pointed out 
that just such an institute as that at Lake- 
side, where the young people and children 
might be reached, are needed if the cor- 
rect interpretation of church music is to 
be reached by the church. Resorting to 
that common privilege of rather impatient 
zeal, usually granted to and forgiven in 
a musical genius, Professor Luvaas con- 
cluded, “I haven’t much faith in teaching 
old folks!” 

An able faculty, including the Rev. Mr. 
Otto, assisted in the instruction at the in- 
stitute. Prof. John O. Evjen, Ph.D., Th.D., 
Dean of Carthage College, Carthage, Ill., 
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Do you know.a college student? 
Give him or her this book 


GOING TO COLLEGE 


By the Staff of the Lutheran Board 
of Education 


A book that should be put in the 
hands of all boys and girls who are go- 
ing to college. It will prepare them to 
meet and cope well with the college 
problems which they will undoubtedly 
have to face. The authors help the stu- 
dents to meet their problems from the 
point of view of a Christian philosophy 
of life. 

The book treats such subjects as se- 
lecting courses, vocations, friends, col- 
lege activities; how to study; and the 
place of the Bible, prayer, and the 
Church in the life of the student. 


loth. 96 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Begin Using Our Nursery Class 
Course in October 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


IN THE NURSERY 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A cloth bound volume containing all 
the material needed by the teacher for 
fifty-two sessions. Every possible help 
is provided and each lesson is worked 
out in great detail. All necessary hand- 
work patterns and music are included. 

This course is planned as a part of 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE COURSE for 
use with the three-year-olds. 

Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


PUPIL’S PAPER 


LITTLE VISITS WITH 
JESUS 
By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


A set of fifty-two four-page story 
leaflets for weekly distribution to chil- 
dren attending nursery classes where 
the manual, IN THE NURSERY, is used. 
One set is needed for each child en- 
rolled. Put up in a folder cover, with 
same punching as leaflets. 

Sold only in complete sets. 


Price, 50 cents a Set. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 


treet 
219 Sixth Stree Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 
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THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 

Begins Its One Hundred and Twelfth Year 
September 14, 1937 

Standard and Elective Courses leading to the 

B.D. degree. 

Graduate work leading to the degreeof'S.T.M. 
Socio-historical Method in Biblical Interpre- 
tation. 

Clinical Work in Practical Theology. 
Lutheran Church History from the Sources. 
Religious Education by an ex-State Sunday 

School Secretary. 

Missions by a Missionary. 

General and Departmental Libraries. 

A limited number of scholarships available. 
Tuition Free—For Catalog Address 

John Aberly, D.D., LL.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
morale of the student body and to the 
achievements made by its graduates in every 
walk of life. 


For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


R.GEISSLER_INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


KELTNER MFG. CO. 
79 Main St., Ashley, O. 
8 Since 1869 é 


Complete sets or indi- 
vidual pieces built to 
order. Communion 
Tables, Pulpits, Reading 
Desks, Baptismal Fonts, 
Pews, Pew Cushions, 
Altar Crosses, Collection 
Plates, Altar and Pulpit 
Draperies. 


Write for catalog 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 
Metal. Bells made of Copper 

4. and Tin. Famous for full rich 
rh tones, volume and durability. 


iV) The Van Duzen Electrical 
i/ Bell Ringer 

| THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 
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EMBROIDERIES 

Bible Markers . . 

Super-Frontals 
STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 


BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


A XGHOIR GOWNS 


CULPIT VESTMENTS 


Hangings-Ornaments-Fringes- 
“Furnishings and Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


RD Co. NewLondon,0.. 
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gave five lectures on “The Christian Re- 
ligion and the Church Musician.” Other 
instructors included Grace L. Darnell, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. Mary’s-in- 
the-Garden, New York, an outstanding 
authority on junior choirs; Arthur Croley, 
Mus.M., Toledo, Ohio, organist and direc- 
tor of music in the First Congregational 
Church in that city, and a long-time stu- 
dent of organ music in the Lutheran 
Church, who gave a recital before several 
thousand Lakesiders of all religious back- 
grounds in a public recital July 21; the 
Rev. John W. Rilling, Trinity Church, 
Lakewood, Ohio, a translator of many Lu- 
theran chorales and motets, who is acting 
as editor of the Church Music Master’s 
Series; the Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., Mes- 
siah Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, ed- 
itor of the theological quarterly, Credo 
Ecclesiam, and church music writer for 
the American Organist. 

Following are some of the subjects dis- 
cussed during the week’s sessions: What 
is Worship? What Music Has a Rightful 
Place in Christian Worship? Religion, 
Culture and Chorales; the Use of the 
Baton; Liturgy in Northern Europe; Prot- 
estant Church Music in America; The 
Technique of the Junior Choir; The Ac- 
companiment of Hymns; Settings of In- 
troits and Graduals; Soeren Kierkegaard 
or Albert Schweitzer. 

Professor Luvaas organized a choir 
which sang for the worship services which 
closed the school Sunday morning, July 25. 

The Rev. H. L. Gilbert of Mansfield was 
registrar for the institute. 

With such a variety of courses, coupled 
with such a talented faculty, is it sur- 
prising that music was in the air at Lake- 
side, and with preaching the Word of 
God as its purpose, that music was also in 
the hearts of men? 


“LAKESIDE REFLECTIONS” 


Pastor W. Rerus Rives, Tract Secretary 
of the Synod of Ohio, comments on his 
joy in speaking to so many folks, old and 
young alike, about the matter of distribut- 
ing tracts and other evangelistic literature. 
Hundreds of tract samples were removed 
from our racks for further reading, and 
requests for nearly 5,000 copies were re- 
ceived. Articles which help to further the 
cause of evangelism were on display and 
many orders received for duplicates. More 
than 500 miniature crosses to be worn by 
their owners as “Silent Witnesses” of the 
Saviour’s victory over sin were sold dur- 
ing the sessions. We might add that a 
Methodist missionary lately returned from 
China requested us to order an additional 
200 crosses which she intends to distri- 
bute at the Methodist Camp Grounds at 
Lancaster, Ohio, in the near future. 

In fact, the spirit of evangelism seemed 
to dominate the whole atmosphere of the 
school, and the synod’s Committee on 
Evangelism was so inspired that it held 
three meetings within the week in order 
to lay plans for its fall and winter work. 
A series of four Conference “Teaching 
Missions” to be held in January 1937 with 
outstanding guest speakers was planned. 
The history, doctrines, practices and pur- 
pose of the church, with special emphasis 
on Evangelism, are the subjects to be pre- 
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sented and discussed. It is planned to hold 
the missions in Dayton, Mansfield, Toledo 
and Akron, Ohio. These in turn will be 
followed by Teaching Missions in smaller 
districts and in local congregations. A 
special list of speakers will be announced 
to the various pastors in the near future 
as available for such programs. The Tract 
Secretary was instructed to present the 
matter of Tract Evangelism at each of the 
missions and to supervise a display of 
evangelistic helps. The committee will 
meet in September to complete its plans. 


ELECTED PROFESSOR AT 
MIDLAND 


The Rev. T. D. Rinde has been called 
by the trustees of Midland College and 
Western Theological Seminary to become 
professor in the department of Historical 
Theology. Mr. Rinde is a graduate of 
Western Seminary. He has served in the 
mission field on the Pacific Coast and at 
the time he received the call was pastor 
at Nebraska City, Nebr. For the last three 
years,in addition to his pastoral work, he 
has given instruction in the seminary in 
Church History and has rendered faithful 
and effective service. 

With the opening of the seminary in the 
fall he will become a regular member of 
the faculty. He has established his home 
at 540 West Military Ave., Fremont, Nebr. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Louis F. Gunderman, statis- 
tician of the Michigan Synod, and pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Flint, Mich., was 
in an automobile accident near Saginaw, 
Mich. He suffered injuries to his lungs 
and heart, several ribs were torn apart, 
and he sustained cuts and bruises. Since 
June 26 he has been in the Saginaw Gen- 
eral Hospital. He is improving and ex- 
pects to be back at his regular work in a 
couple of weeks. 


The Rev. Webster K. Reinert, pastor of 
Grace Church, Phillipsburg, N. J., ob- 
served the fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion and installation as pastor of Grace 
Church at the chief service on Sunday 
morning, August 1. 

A congregation exceeding the seating 
capacity of the church greeted the pastor 
and his family on this occasion. The kindly 
feeling of the members of Grace Church 
was manifested in the form of a purse of 
$225 presented to their pastor as a token 
of appreciation. A beautiful basket of 
flowers was presented to Mrs. Reinert. 

During the present pastorate a number 
of improvements have been made to the 
church property, including the enlarge- 
ment of the basement for church school 
activities, the installation of a new heating 
system, the planting of shrubbery on the 
church lawn, etc. A number of other im- 
provements to the exterior of the church 
building are in process of being made. 

The following summary of pastoral acts 
was announced by the pastor at the end 
of this five-year period of activity: Acces- 
sions by infant baptism, 136; by adult bap- 
tism, confirmation, re-profession of faith 
and letter of transfer, 196; pastoral calls, 
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2,231; funeral services conducted, 108; 
marriages, 53; private communion admin- 
istered, 152. 


The resignation of Charles M. Teufel, 
D.D., as pastor of Christ Church, Staunton, 
Va., took effect August 1. Dr. Teufel be- 
gan his service in Staunton May 1, 1928. 


LUTHER LEAGUE AT 
LAKESIDE 


Dean A. Myers, a student at Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio, was re-elected 
president of the Ohio Luther League, an 
auxiliary of the Synod of Ohio, in the an- 
nual elections held at the League’s an- 
nual convention. 

All other officers were also re-elected at 
the session. Those named include: Andrew 
Dropko, Lorain, Ohio, vice-president; Ruth 
A. Bell, Toledo, secretary; Raymond G. 
Lutz, Akron, Ohio, treasurer. 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF NEW 
YORK STATE 


ABOUT SIX HUNDRED persons attended the 
sessions of the Luther League Week-End 
Conference held in conjunction with the 
Summer School of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York at Silver Bay-on- 
Lake-George July 31 and August 1, the 
Eastern, Rhinebeck, and Mohawk Valley 
Districts sponsoring the conference. 

Saturday afternoon the conference 
opened with a session in charge of the 
Eastern District, at which the Rev. Julius 
F. Seebach spoke on the theme, “Youth 
Faces a New World Order Because of 
Present World Isms.” It proved to be a 
most enlightening and inspiring session. : 

While this session was progressing, the 
Executive Committee of the Luther League 
of New York State met to hear reports 
of the officers and secretaries and to plan 
for the coming year. The president re- 
ported his attendance at the national con- 
vention at Springfield and the convention 
of the Luther League of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia. He also appointed the fol- 
lowing new state secretaries: Missionary, 
Ellsworth Miller of Western District; Pro- 
gram, Thayer Shook of Rhinebeck Dis- 
trict; Publicity, David A. Jensen of 
Mohawk Valley District. 

It was announced that the state pub- 
lication, The Mirror, will be published 
October 1. 

Saturday evening, the Rev. Dr. Ralph 
D. Heim led the twilight hour conference 
period, and later in the evening the con- 
ference assembled in the auditorium to 
hear the Rev. Paul I. Morentz discuss the 
theme, “Youth Faces a New World Order 
Because of Present Race Relations.” 
Mohawk Valley was in charge of the meet- 
ing. 

Then, as night began to fall, the Leaguers 
wound their way toward Fischer Gym- 
nasium, where the Syracuse District had 
charge of the fellowship hour. Games 
were played and refreshments were served. 

Sunday morning the Week-end Confer- 
ence joined the regular group at the Com- 
munion Service in Hughes Memorial 
Chapel and at service in the auditorium, 
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where the Rev. Hugo L. Dressler preached. 

Sunday afternoon the conference con- 
cluded with a session in charge of the East- 
ern District at which Alvin Schaediger, 
vice-president of the Luther League of 
America, discussed the theme, “Youth 
Faces a New World Order Because of 
Present Youth Movements Within the 
Church.” Davip A. Nreusen, Pub. Sec. 


“SERVING OTHERS FOR 
GOD” 


Vacation Bible School Puts Theory 
Into Practice 


Union City, N. J. The seventh annual 
daily vacation Bible school of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church held closing exercises 
Friday morning, July 23d. A capacity au- 
dience of parents and friends of the chil- 
dren was on hand to witness the exhibit 
of work accomplished. Eighty children 
were awarded certificates for perfect at- 
tendance during the three weeks’ session 
of the school. 

The school had a total enrollment of 287, 
with forty-two teachers and assistants. The 
average daily attendance was 156. This 
was the largest enrollment of pupils and 
teachers in the history of vacation schools 
at St. John’s, ranking among the foremost 
school in the country conducted by in.~ 
dividual. congregations and of a strictly 
denominational character. Vacation church 
school textbooks published by the United 
Lutheran Church were used. 

This year’s project, “Serving Others for 


-God,” was centered about Inner Mission 


stories of Inner Mission institutions of the 
Lutheran Church in America. The Rev. 
George R. F. Tamke, pastor of St. John’s, 
is chairman of the Vacation Church School 
Committee of the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York, which developed this project. 
The boys and girls were taken upon a story 
journey to the various agencies and given 
a graphic account of the service rendered 
the unfortunates by our church. Many 
worth-while notebooks resulted and keen 
interest was shown by children and parents. 
A special offering will be distributed among 
Inner Mission institutions. 

Besides handwork of creative interest, 
boys and girls joined in handwork with a 
definite purpose which tied in with the 
project. Garments sewed by the girls, and 
useful articles constructed by the boys will 
be sent to institutions. Thus the children 
learned not only what others are doing to 
“Serve Others for God,” but they also 
learned that they could do likewise. 

The hymn writer period, always a time 
of high interest at St. John’s, taught fifteen 
new hymns with facts about the authors, 
circumstances surrounding the writing, and 
information regarding the music. The clos- 
ing exercises, with unexpected questions 
regarding hymns and their origin, left no 
doubt that this period had been fruitful. 

Biblical story-telling was deliberately 
broken into two separate class periods with 
a view to helping the class retain what 
had been heard. The teacher told the story 
in her own words during the early morn- 
ing period. Then in the last period pupils 
were asked to retell the same story to as- 
certain how much other activities had in- 
fluenced the memory. Splendid results 
were obtained by this method. 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 


An accredited co-educational Lutheran 
college offering the following standard 
courses: 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Commercial Education 
Public School Music Course 


Four Years’ Soloist Course in Music 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Theological 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees. 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., Pres. 
GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER, 
Ph.D., Dean 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fully accredited High School and Elementary 
Grades. Noted for thorough teaching and Chris- 
tian Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 
REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or send for catalog. 


LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hamma Divinity School 


On the Campus of Wittenberg College 
A COMPLETE AND WELL-BALANCED 
TRAINING IN THEOLOGY 


Co-operative arrangements between Semi- 
nary and College offer special opportunities 
to students. 


For Catalog and Information, Address 


DEAN L. H. LARIMER, D.D. 
COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and BSS. 
degrees with majors 
in eight fields of con- & 
centration. 

Special training in 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. A 

Preparation for 
Medicine, Law, The- Ff 
ology, Engineering. 4 

Well-rounded and j 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 

mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 
For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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8 PLENTY OF® 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Marion College 


Founded 1873 
MARION, VIRGINIA 
A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Offers 4 years’ high school and 2 years’ 
standard College work. Healthful climate. 
Beautiful mountain scenery. Altitude, 
2,250 feet. Full faculty. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Culturalsurroundings. Moderate 
cost. A school where a girl’s Christian 
faith is not destroyed but strengthened. 
Write for Catalog. 
E. H. COPENHAVER, D.D., President 


ERANS 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 


can be accommodated at 


THE MISSES RINKER 
1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


MICHIGAN & PACIFIC AVENUES 
Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 
MATINS 7:30 A. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL .. 
THE SERVICE ...... 


VESPERS 
A hearty welcome for Everybody 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed 
at Redeemer, the downtown congre- 
gation. Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, 
Wells or Clybourn Street cars west to 
Nineteenth Street. 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. July 15, the organiza- 
tions of Zion Church presented to the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Leon N. Zahn, a purse of 
sixty dollars in commemoration of the fifth 
year of his service as pastor. This act of 
kindness was deeply appreciated by him. 

Just recently the church was rededicated 
to the glory of God and the service of His 
people. The rededication service came 
after the main floor of the church building 
had been redecorated and the chancel re- 
modeled. At the service on the afternoon 
of June 6, greetings from the Baltimore 
Lutheran Ministers’ Association were 
brought by its president, the Rev. Lloyd 
M. Keller, and the rededicatory message 
was preached by John L. Deaton, D.D. 
The pastor conducted the service. The 
improvements in the church included new 
lighting fixtures, brass alms bason and of- 
fering plates, credence bracket, choir 
chairs, additional pews and carpet, pulpit 
Bible, organ lamp, memorialization of win- 
dow, center aisle widened, enlargement of 
the chancel, rearrangement of chancel fur- 
nishings, and a new section built for the 
choir with choir rail. The expenses of 
this work, exceeding the amount pre- 
scribed in the budget, are being met by 
organizations, individuals, and special of- 
ferings. 

The redecorating was the third in a 
series of improvements made to the church 
in the past three years. In 1935 the entire 
basement floor was concreted, the walls 
and ceiling repainted, and new equipment 
installed in the kitchen. In 1936 an asphalt 
brick siding was placed and the exterior 
woodwork repainted. 


Bethlehem, Pa. Ground was broken June 
30 for the new church school building of 
Rosemont Lutheran Church, of which the 
Rev. H. J. Croushore is pastor. 

The cornerstone was laid on the eve- 
ning of July 28. Dr. Conrad Wilker, pres- 
ident of the Allentown Conference, was 
the principal speaker at the latter service. 
In commenting on the building, which is 
to be used for teaching children, Dr. Wilker 
said that he believed the most important 
task of the Christian Church today is to 
adapt, not change, Christian truths to a 
new and sincere generation. This is es- 
pecially important in the present day when 
men are beginning to question the foun- 
dations upon which the Christian Church 
is built. Pastor Croushore laid the corner- 
stone for the new building which, exclu- 
sive of furnishings, will cost $32,000. 


Newburgh, N. Y. The cornerstone of the 
new Evangelical Lutheran Church was 
laid Sunday afternoon, July 25. Approx- 
imately 500 members and friends par- 
ticipated in the impressive service. The 
sermon was delivered by Ralph H. Long, 
D.D., director of the National Lutheran 
Council, and the greetings of the New 
York Conference and the United Synod of 
New York were extended by the confer- 
ence president, the Rev. Henry C. Frei- 
muth. The city was represented by the 
Mayor, Hon. James D. Tweed. The pastor 
of the congregation, the Rev. Ernest C. 
French, conducted the service and per- 
formed the act of laying the cornerstone, 
using a silver trowel which had been pre- 
sented to him as a gift from the Corner- 
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stone Laying Committee. The two vested 
choirs of the church led the singing and 
were assisted by four trumpeters from the 
Newburgh Salvation Army. 

Much progress has been made in con- 
structing this much-needed new building, 
and it is expected that it can be dedicated 
by December 1. The church will be re- 
incorporated and the new church will bear 
the name of Christ Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Newburgh, N. Y., instead of the 
name it now has. 


MISSIONARY STORIES 


(Continued from page 19) 


for the roof and siding for the building so 
it would better stand this trying climate. 
A large number of people assembled for 
the services of dedication, some coming 
from many miles distant. The little church 
was filled to utmost capacity, and as others 
came, the men went out and gave their 
seats to the women, until the entire church 
was filled with women, the men standing 
at the doors and windows. On a former 
occasion when I preached in a native town 
nearby the headman laid on vigorously 
with his king whip, driving the women 
away, saying, ‘All this God-palaver not 
for women.’ On this occasion the men 
gave their places willingly to the women. 
This will give you an idea of the change 
wrought through the work of Alex Harris. 
The whole neighborhood was changed.” 

If we remember what Alex Harris would 
have been without Christ we will be cer- 
tain that lives invested as David A. Day 
invested his, bring the greatest returns. 
Who can measure the changed lives 
touched by Dr. Day with the power of 
Christ? Who will hear the call to a like 
missionary heroism? 


‘The basis for the story of Dr. Day is 
found in Missionary Heroes of the Lu- 
theran Church by Dr, L. B. Wolf, published 
by the United Lutheran Publication House. 


“THE IDEAL LIFE is in our blood and never 
will be still. Sad will be the day for any 
man when he becomes contented with the 
thoughts he is thinking and the deeds he 
is doing—where there is not forever beat- 
ing at the doors of his soul some great 
desire to do something larger, which he 
knows that he was meant and made to do.” 

—Phillips Brooks. 


OBITUARY 


Fleck. Harriet Olive Fleck (nee Hosford), 
was born in Hamilton, Ill., July 31, 1859. She 
was the daughter of Harlow and Mary Hosford, 
who came to this country from Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. In her home community she grew to 
young womanhood, and entered Carthage Col- 
lege at Carthage, Ill. She was graduated from 
this institution in 1884. While in school she 
was a classmate of a young man who later be- 
came her husband, E. Lee Fleck. Mr. Fleck 
continued his studies at Hamma Divini 
School, Springfield, Ohio, graduating in 1887. 
March 7, 1888, Harriet Hosford became the 
bride of the Rev. E. Lee Fleck. 

As pastor and wife, they served their church 
in the following places: Springfield, Ohio; 
Sidney, Nebr.; Dayton, Ohio; Sterling, Ill. Upon 
the retirement of Pastor Fleck-in 1909, her 
home was established in Lincoln, where she 
lived the remainder of her life. ~ 

Just a few weeks ago Mr. Fleck passed to 
his eternal home, and now the children are 
called upon to lay away the mortal form of 
their mother. Very suddenly, after a day of 
pleasant visiting’ with a daughter, she was 
stricken in the evening hour and in a moment 
had gone to her eternal rest. 


August 18, 1937 


Her passing on July 29, just two days before 
her seventy-eighth birthday, is mourned by five 
sons and daughters: Vera M. and Donald W. 
at home; Harlow of New York City; Elmer of 
Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. Irene Smith of 
Aurora, Ill. Two sisters, Mrs. Anna Hanson of 
Sc. Joseph, Mo., and Mrs. Mary Hyndman of 
Hamilton, Ill., one brother, Ed. Hosford of Ham- 
ilton, Ill, and three grandchildren, Philip, 
Richard and Paula Ann Smith of Aurora, IIl., 
mourn her passing. 

Brief services were held in Lincoln July 31 
with the Rev. R. E. Rangeler officiating. As 
nearly as possible the same arrangements were 
carried out for her as for her husband a few 
weeks previous. Mr. Frank Easterday, a life- 
long friend and schoolmate of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Fleck, sang at the services. 

Final services, conducted by Dr. R. G. Schulz, 
ot of Carthage College, took place in 

amilton, Ill., where she will rest. beside her 
husband. 

“T heard a voice from heaven, saying unto 
me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors.” 

R. E. Rangeler. 


Griffith. Mrs. Clara M. Griffith, widow of the 
late J. G. Griffith, D.D., passed to her eternal rest 
July 29 at her home in Montoursville, Pa. She 
was the daughter of William and Mary Lewars, 
early residents of Montoursville, who were 
actively associated with the Lutheran congrega- 
tion of this place at its beginning, Mr. William 
Lewars’ name appearing with the incorporators 
of the ‘Evangelical Lutheran Church of Mon- 
toursville,”’’ August 31, 1869. 

Mrs. Griffith was born December 18, 1851. 
She was married to the Rev. J. G. Griffith Feb- 
ruary 1, 1872, and survived him by some thirty 
years. She was an ardent worker with her 
husband in congregations at Oriole, Pa., Ram- 
sey, N. J., Rhinebeck, N. Y., Lawrence, Kan., 
and in mission churches at Auburn, Stella and 
York in the state of Nebraska, and finally in 
Redeemer congregation, Williamsport, Pa. 

After her husband retired from the active 
ministry, membership was resumed in Bethany 
Lutheran Church at Montoursville. She served 
faithfully in many of the organizations of the 
local church and was particularly zealous and 
active in its missionary societies. But her in- 
terests were not confined to the local church; 
she was a keen observer and student of the 
general work of her church. Of late years she 
spent much of her time in reading, and al- 
though she suffered from general physical 
weakness and defective hearing, she never used 
or offered these things as an excuse for not at- 
tending the worship services of her church. Her 
Christian life was outstanding in its devotion 
to Christ, faithfulness to duty, and aggressive- 
ness in Kingdom building. 

She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. W. S. 
Updegraff, with whom she made her home; a 
sister, Mrs. Anna Cares, Berwick, Pa.; and a 
grandson, Luther G. Updegraff. Funeral services 
were held at the home Saturday afternoon, 
July 31, and were in charge of the Rev. O. E. 
Sunday, pastor of Bethany Church. Interment 
took place in the family plot, Edgewood Ceme- 
tery, Montoursville, Pa. O. E. Sunday. 


Miller. Walter B. Miller, Altoona, Pa., well- 
known retired railroad clerk and prominent 
Lutheran layman who was active in religious 
and civic activities for many years, died Thurs- 
day evening, July 23, after having been ill 
since January. 

Mr. Miller retired from the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in 1928 after having been 
employed by them forty-six years. For the 
past twenty-six years he had faithfully and 
most efficiently served as treasurer of the 
Alleghany Synod of the United Lutheran Church. 
In this capacity he proved himself a great ser- 
vant and valuable aid to the church and was 
esteemed by all who knew him. 

Mr. Miller was also interested in the work 
of the Boy Scouts, having been active in the 
organization of the Blair-Bedford County Coun- 
cil, and added a great deal to the growth of the 
movement in Altoona. He was always a pro- 
moter of all things to elevate the church, the 
community and individual character. 

Mr. Miller was born in Mt. Morris, Ill., Sep- 
tember 25, 1861, a son of the Rev. Ephraim 
and Mary (Boone) Miller, and came to Altoona 
as a young man. Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Cora (Beck) Miller; three daughters and two 
sons, Mrs. Charles Stover of LaGrange, IIl., Mrs. 
Owen McDonell and Donald B. Miller of Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Fred Manship of Coatesville, and 
Eric L. Miller of Chicago; eight grandchildren 
gna one brother, Charles Miller of Lafayette, 


Mr. Miller was a member of Second Lutheran 
Church, Altoona. Funeral services were held 
at the Stevens Mortuary, Sunday afternoon, 
July 25, in charge of the Rev. C. H. Hershey, 
astor of Second Lutheran Church. Interment 
ook place July 26 at Shrewsbury, Pa., where 
Mr. Miller’s father was formerly pastor. 


Runyon. After more than a year of waning 
strength, Ide Searles Runyon succumbed Tues- 
day, August 3, and joined the Church Trium- 


phant. 


THE LUTHERAN 


HISTORIC “OLD DORM” 


Mr. Runyon, well known for his consecrated 
and capable activities in the Lutheran Church, 
was born in Long Valley (then German Valley), 
N. J., of devout Lutheran parents. Coming to 
New York City as a young man he united with 
St. James’ Church under the pastorate of the 
Rev. Dr. Junius Remensnyder. Throughout his 
life he was active in the church as Superin- 
tendent of the church school and Secretary of 
the church council. 

In the early years of the Luther League he 
was among the leaders in fostering the League’s 
activities. This interest in young people he 
maintained throughout his life. His theory for 
Character Building, based entirely upon the 
Scriptures, was recognized and adopted by 
many leading educators. 

A deep thinker, his facile pen made him 
a frequent contributor to THe LuTHERAN, gen- 
erally on social or moral problems. Especially 
interested in Church Liturgy and Symbols, he 
was eager to cultivate a deeper understanding 
and more intelligent observance of this rich 
heritage of the Lutheran Church. 

At the time of his death he was a valuable 
member of the Board of Deaconess Work of the 
United Lutheran Church, and of various synod- 
ical and conference committees. He generally 
represented St. James’ Church at synodical 
conventions and the synod at conventions of 
the United Lutheran Church. For many, years 
he has served the synod as a Lay Reader. When 
the Inner Mission Society of New York was 
organized, he was chosen Secretary of the 
Board and served faithfully in this capacity 
until his last illness. 

With his deep affection for the Lutheran 
Church and its Lord, he was vitally interested 
in the Christian Church in general. An inter- 
ested student of hymnology and church music, 
he was a valuable member of the Federal 
Council’s Committee on Worship. Through his 
persistent influence the quality of church music 
was improved in many denominations. 

At Budd Lake, N. J., his summer home, he 
was instrumental in organizing a Community 
Chapel to minister to the numerous summer 
residents. Due largely to his efforts, a resident 
pastor is maintained for the summer months. 
For the past few years Seniors at_ Gettysburg 
Seminary have been directing the Chapel’s ac- 
tivities. 

He leaves to mourn him his devoted wife, 
Julia Budd Runyon, a host of Christian friends 
and admirers. Funeral services were conducted 
by his pastor, Charles D. Trexler, D.D., and 
Student Poole of Gettysburg Seminary at his 
summer home, Budd Lake. N. J., August 6. 

“He fought a good fight; he finished his 
course: he kept the faith.” 

Charles D. Trexler. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


GETTYSBURG, PENNA. 
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Yeisley. Mrs. Fannie L. Roof Yeisley, wife 
of the Rev. Wilson Yeisley, retired pastor of 
the Pittsburgh Synod living at Greenville, Pa., 
entered into eternal life Tuesday afternoon, 
July 6. 

She was born February 9, 1861, at St. Paul, 


Pickaway County, Ohio, the daughter of the 
Rev. Joseph Anton Roof and Caroline Sweitzer 
Roof, her father being a notable figure among: 
the pioneer Lutheran pastors of eastern. Ohio. 
Her girlhood years were spent at Circleville 
and at Jewett, Ohio. It was to Pittsburgh that. 
she was sent for a musical education, and when 
her years of study were completed she taught: 
music at Blue Mountain College, Mississippi, 
and then at Scio College, Ohio. 

June 21, 1887, she married the Rev. Wilson 
Yeisley, at that time pastor at Baltic, Ohio, and 
subsequently presided over the parsonage in 
the following parishes served by her husband: 
Scenery Hill, Derry, Brick Church and Mercer 
County parishes, all in Pennsylvania. Wherever 
she lived she was admired for her genial humor. 
and loved for her unselfish service. She had 
been a resident of Greenville for the past 
twenty-seven years. 

Besides her husband she is survived by a 
son, three daughters and a sister: Commander 
Paul W. Yeisley, U. S. N., Quantico, Va.; Mrs. 
Harry E. Wolf, Hagerstown, Md.; Mrs. C. E. 
Gibbs, Greenville; Mrs. Harold L. Dorwart, 
Washington, Pa.; and Miss Lucy Roof of Cox 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Funeral services were held July 8 at Holy 
Trinity Church, of which she was a member, 
conducted by the pastor, the Rev. William E. 
Eisenberg, who was assisted by the Rev, C. E. 
Schweikert, Mercer County Parish. Interment 
took place in the Delaware Grove Cemetery at 
St. John’s Church, Mercer County. 

W. E. Eisenberg. 


SYNOD 


The Synod of West Virginia will hold its; 
twenty-fifth annual convention at Jackson's 
Mill, W. Va., August 23-27 inclusive. All aux- 
iliary organization convention sessions will be 
held concurrently with those of synod. The 
opening service with sermon by the Rev. C. A. 
Portz. president of synod, will be held Monday, 
August 23, at 8.00 P. M. Brotherhood banquet, 
Thursday, August 26, at 6.00 P. M. Holy Com- 
munion will be administered Friday, August 
27, at 10.30 A. M. W. M. Erhard, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The thirteenth annual convention of the New 
Market Conference of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia will be held in St. Jacob Lutheran 
Church, Conicville, Va., the Rev. B. S. Dasher 
pastor, August 18 and 19. 

George S. Derrick, Sec. 
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Electives for Young People 


Just Out 


STUDIES IN LIFE SERVICE 
——— By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


_——— This course will help young people to think through the question of their individual life work in 
Stedies a Lak Bertie the light of God’s Word and Christian principles. For those who have not yet chosen their life work, 
it will be a guide to their choice of profession, calling, or occupation. It is practical in its applications 
ope and suggestions of opportunities for full-time or part-time service in the church. It is scriptural— 
Bible references are plentiful—and personal. There is place for discussion of personal problems, 
group problems, and topics suggested at the close of each chapter. 

The twelve chapters treat: What Is Life Service, A Divine Plan for Each Life, Accepting God’s 
Will, Spiritual Guides for Life Choices, Life Service Motives, The Fellowship of Service, Character 
Requisites for Service, The Question of Abilities, Life Situations and Life Service, Life for the 
Highest, Church Ways of Service, Blessings of Life Service. 


Previously Published 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


By P. D. BROWN 


The author has treated questions of marriage and home building frankly and honestly with a view to helping serious- 
minded young Christians to see the truth as revealed by God Himself in His Word and in the experience of Christian 
people. A study of the book will lead young folks to a Christian viewpoint and a Christian attitude in these matters. 
There are references to Bible passages which should be carefully studied. These are authority for the author’s and the 
Christian’s attitude. 

The subjects treated are: Our Basic Institution, Marriage, Starting Right, The Happy Home, Friends of the Home, 
Enemies of the Home, Divorce, The Home a Training School, The Home and the Church, The Family Altar, The Unseen 
Guest, The Challenge of the Christian Home. These twelve lessons are interesting, helpful, and convincing. 


STUDIES IN FIRST CORINTHIANS 
By PAUL J. HOH 


A study of this text will reveal some of the many church problems that existed in St. Paul’s time, 
and it will also reveal solutions for many church problems which perplex churches today. This study 
will prepare you to help in the improvement and advancement of church life locally and in the world 
at large. The many Bible passages should be studied carefully. Suggestions of projects are most practical. 

The twelve lessons treat: The Church of God at Corinth, The Cure for Church Factions, The Solu- 
tion of Social Problems, The Problem of Marriage, The Limits of Liberty, The Demands of Decency, 
The Observance of the Lord’s Supper, The Use and Abuse of Spiritual Gifts, The Way of Love, The 
Mystery of Resurrection, The Fellowship of Saints, The Gospel According to St. Paul. 


WORSHIP 


By T. K. FINCK 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 


By PAUL J. HOH 


The student’s edition is a complete textbook, giving helpful explanations for the student. Price, 20 cents a copy. 


Brudics in 
First Corinthians 


The leader’s edition is the textbook plus most practical suggestions and helps for the conduct of the sessions. 


Price, 30 cents a copy. ‘. 
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